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War with its necessity to utilize our resow 
to the utmost has revolutionized our idea 
what can be air-transported. The one limitat 
ability to get the plane off the ground, is bé 
challenged by experiments in rocket-propuls 


POWER FOR THE TAKE-OFF 


EXTRA PROPULSION IS NEEDED WHEN LOADS GET HEAVY 


@ It would seem that echoing through the 
heart of things and men is the need for greater 
economy, the need for getting more things 
done with lesser and lesser expenditure of 
energy and power. Perhaps we dimly realize 
that this is the shape of things to come, that 
thus alone can we prepare for and solve the 
vast problems of the future. With this thought 
in mind, it is no play of fancy that finds a 
message for educators in the fact aeronautical 
engineers are experimenting with rocket pro- 
pulsion for getting more and more heavily 
laden planes off the ground. 


For a more complex world faces the young- 
sters whom educators are now trying to fit for 
the future. Nations once separated by vast 
distances in time are now next door neighbors. 
Wider frontiers of knowledge must be explored 
if we are to live in harmony with these nations. 


Youngsters must be more broadly educated if 
they are to discharge their duties as citizens in 
the United States of tomorrow and rise to a 
satisfactory level of achievement. 

How get them “into the air” with this 
heavier burden of education? How make sure 
they will face the future with courage, con- 
fidence, enthusiasm and undeviating stand- 
ards? How make sure they will forge ahead, 
not shirking, blundering or failing at the very 
start? 

Here are questions not answered by windy 
generalities but by sensitive and intelligent 
realization of a youngster’s problems. He 
needs something that will create and reinforce 
belief in himself, something that will make him 
dream... and live out and up to his dreams. 
‘We are what we think weare,” and the neces- 
sity is to make the lad think big enough. 
When, for example, a boy first comes to class 
in mechanical drafting he is confronting the 
unknown. Shrewd instructors realize that in 


Army-Navy "E” Production Award 
for Excellence in Manufacturing, 
Drafting and Surveying Instru- 
ments and Supplies for the Armed 
Services of the United States. 


the opportunity thus presented, everything 
depends on the introduction ... whether the 
lad’s interest is captured, or blunted; whether 
his creative powers are aroused, or left dor- 
mant; whether the spark of achievement that 
slumbers in the breast of all is fanned into an 
all-consuming flame, or left slumbering. 

To say that at such a time it does not matter 
what kind of drawing instruments the boy 
uses, to say that any but the most carefully se- 
lected and highest quality instruments he can 
afford will do, is to pass up an opportunity for 
positively influencing the boy the like of which 
may never be seen again. Here is one of the in- 
fluences the wise educator can enlist to gain 
the extra power all boys need for the take-off. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago @ New York © San Francisco * New Orleans 
Pittsburgh ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Philadelphia 
Washington ¢ Milwaukee 


Dealers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 


EVERYTHING FOR 
DRAFTING AND SURVEYING 





SOUND, PRACTICAL TRAINING 
FOR TOMORROW'S LATHE OPERATORS 


The extensive use of South Bend Lathes in ‘by thousands who have never known peace-time 
industry recommends their use in training. Noth. | employment; when instruction is resumed by the 
ing could be more practical than training future _ thousands whose training the war has interrupted; 
craftsmen on equipment actually used in modern when refresher courses are sought by former ma- 
shops and factories. This develops better lathe chinists returning from service. Obsolete equip- 
operators faster, as it instills confidence in new ™ent will have no place in this program, and 


workers and eliminates retraining on the job. sound policy suggests replacement of such equip- 
ment with modern South Bend Precision Lathes. 


re pan It is wise to prepare now for the problems of SOUTH. BEND LATHE WORES 
t-propuls peace-time; when vocational training is sought LATHE BUILDERS FOR 36 YEARS © SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
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e can ' ‘aad Many valuable training aids... 

ty for manuals, sound films, charts and 

dct, ; eae blueprints designed especially for in- 

= struction purposes ... are available 

he in to instructors. Write for Circular 21-D 
gain describing these training aids today. 
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Have you prepared your postwar educational 
plans to train young men and women for this 
important major industry? ... The United States 
Chamber of Commerce estimates a gain of 43.% 


ihe paras gphc ao marker ows pak Yn e le) ‘ 
year of 1929, or a gain of 75% over 1989. / y Fe} Me 


/ to complete your plans so that you will be ready 


‘when the need becomes acute. 

/ A printing department in your school will 
‘contribute richly to the end of all education... 
/ for printing is rich ‘in artistic, informational, 

/ literary, mechanical and social values. 
/ See 2 Suk tone 
ih SSepiacie = Contant * 
_ 4... American Type Founders Education and — 
Engineering Service is available... without charge or obligation...to help you 
modernize your present department, or plan for'a new one. Write on your school letter- 


head, stating number of students to be accommodated in a class. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Ons 


Department of Education — 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B,'N. J. 
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= FROM A PLASTIC BAG! 


THE MAN ADRIFT here is drinking sea water. But it is 
sea water that he has made drinkable by chemicals and 
a filter contained in a VINYLITE plastic bag*. The plastic 
—produced by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS Cor- 
PORATION—has been made possible by the availability of 
synthetic organic chemicals, in which this Unit of UCC 
specializes, 

But the story behind Vrvyuite plastics is far more 
than just the history of another chemical development. 

Rather, this unusual substance is indicative of the 
way man can learn—through years of uninterrupted re- 
. search in the basic and applied sciences—to make better 
material than nature. It is one more confirmation of the 
continuing progress that is achieved by co-ordinating 


research, development and engineering. 

The importance of VINYLITE plastic in helping to 
solve such vital needs as fresh water at sea is typical, in 
terms of human progress, of the stature already attained 
by many of the 160 synthetic organic chemicals that 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION now 
has in commercial production. 

v 
*There are good reasons why a VINYLITE plastic is used in desalt- 
ing bags. It can’t mildew or rust. It is strong and tough, scuff- proof 
and shock-proof. It is chemical-resistant and sun-resistant. It is 
lightweight, transparent and flexible. It is non-flammable and 
cleanable . . . Engineers and executives interested in this material 
are invited to write for the booklet K-12 “Vinylite Plastic Sheet 


and Sheeting.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [[qg3 New York 17, N.Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Inc. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
MASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 




















PROTECT 
STUDENTS’ EYES FROM 
GRINDING HAZARDS! 





STANLEY 
“Flud-Lite” 
EYE SHIELD 


Gives positive eye protection with excellent light directly on 
the work. Adjustable up and down for standing or sitting 
position. Cannot be moved to non-guarding position without 
dismantling. Can be easily applied on bench or belt-driven 
grinders. Write for details. | STANLEY | 
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STANLEY Electric Tools 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOL DIVISION 
THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 














MACMILLAN'S 
NEW — 
SHOP 

BOOKS 


and other technical books will be on exhibit in 
the Benjamin: Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia 
during this year’s AVA Convention, Dec. 6-9. 
Our representatives there will be glad to show 
you these books and give you information 
about books now in press. Be sure to visit our 
booth. Among some of the important new 
books and manuals you will want to look over 
are: 


SHOP JOB SHEETS IN RADIO 

By R. N. Auble, Signal Corps Radio School, Ind. 
“The best text of its type that has come to my attention,” says F. X. 
Rettenmeyer of RCA-Victor Div. “A distinct improvement over the 
average exercises.” — Electronics. Bk. 1. Fundamentals; Bk. 2.— 
Service Problems. Each $1.50 


LATHE OPERATIONS 

MILLING MACHINE OPERATIONS 

By L. E. King, Aero Mechanics Voc’l HS., Detroit 
Two manuals by a master toolmaker, now training war workers. 
Expertly organized to keep every student busy, give all repeated 
practice. Include all technical information needed for each operation 
on lathes and milling machines. Each $1.75 


ULTRA-HIGH-FREQUENCY RADIO ENGINEERING 

By W. L. Emery, Naval Research Laboratory 
Covers all material formulated for war training courses. Teachers 
say: “Excellent problems”; “Much practical how-to-do-it informa- 
tion”; “Very useful descriptive material.” Includes lab. exercises. 


$3.25 


AERODYNAMICS 

By Lt. L. R. Parkinson, USNR 
Covers both elementary and advanced phases of the science of flight 
as encountered by the practical designer. Requires only high school 
algebra and trigonometry. $2.25 


THE CRAFTSMAN PREPARES TO TEACH 


By-D. F. Jackey, Cal. State Supervisor, Trade & Industrial Teacher 
Training, and Lt. M. L. Barlow; Liason Officer for Voc’l Training, 11th 
Naval District 
Specific, helpful directions for planning and teaching shop courses 
of all kinds—a most useful handbook for all those inexperienced 
in vocational teaching. $2.00 


Ask for information on these forthcoming books 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL RADIO by D. J. Tucker 
Ready in December 
PRINCIPLES OF RADIO FOR. OPERATORS by Ralph Atherton 
Ready in February 
PRACTICAL MARINE ELECTRICITY 4y S. N. LeCount & H. S. Dusenbery 
Ready in February 
ENGINEERING PREVIEW by L. E. Grinter and others 
Ready in January 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 1! 





- $2.50 per year. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, December, 1944, Volume 33, No. 10. Published monthly, except oe July and ence 4 The Bruce Publishing Co., 
9. Subscriptions — 


Milwaukee 1, Wis, Reuat: Teeter 2, 1914, as Second-Class Matter at Milwaukee 1, Wis., under Act of March 3, 18 


Canada and Foreign, $3.00. Single copies, 35 cents. 








HE above cam milling operation is typical of the many 

set-ups illustrated and described in detail in the new 
handbook “Methods of Cam Milling,” just published by 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation, as part of its Milling Prac- 
tice Series of handbooks. 
Machining and milling of cams of various types present 
special problems. This new handbook, written in an easy- 
to-understand style, illustrates and describes a variety of 
set-ups including the use of the Rotary Table, Dividing 
Head, Dummy Templets, Rotary Head Milling Machine, etc. 
“Methods of Cam Milling” will prove a valuable reference 
manual to every vocational and technical instructor. Write 


for a complimentary copy. 


Kearney & Trecker 
CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
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CAM ‘MILLING OPERATION 


A heavy duty swivel head attachment 
is used in milling a face cam. Both the 
master cam and workpiece are bolted 
to the rotary table which is driven by 
a drive bracket from the auxiliary shaft. 
The machine table is locked in position 
and the cam follower arm is clamped 
to the table. Because the rotary table is 
mounted on a sliding base and a weight 
tends to pull it toward the right, the 
cam follower will always be in contact 
with the master cam. As the cam fol- 
lower traces the master cam outline, the 
end mill at a fixed center distance will 
machine the desired face cam. 
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MILWAUKEE MILLING MACHINE 


Finger-touch, centralized saf 

trols—the famous Milwaukee Laie 
ovetarms — directional feed-levers 
—plus many other perfected features. 


Respect for good tools — and keen appreciation 

for the better, faster workmanship they deliver 

co —is fundamental in training the productive 
2 ) craftsmen of the future. With war-time scarcities of good 
ia tool equipment it is now more than ever important to em- 
phasize, “Use good tools . . . and treat them right!” To voca- 
tional schools throughout America Snap-on’s direct-to-user 
school service is available through 35 factory branches. 

' Write for catalog of the complete Snap-on line. 


. SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION, 8074-L 28th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin 


=DO YOU HAVE THESE CHARTS? 


THEY’RE FREE!. 


INDUSTRY’S OILSTONES 
for SHARPENING-HONING-FILING 


Shows Norton Abrasives famous 
India, Crystolon and Hard Arkansas 
oilstones in color; complete with 
descriptions of the abrasives, stone 
sizes and shapes and recommendations 
for their uses. 

a 


COATED ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
DESCRIPTIONS AND USES 
Simplified—Easy-reading. Presents. 
BEHR-MANNING - TROY, N. Y. at a glance, product specifications 


Please send me with regard to abrasive, backing, form, 


New FREE 13” x 18” wall charts color and general usage. 
Oo “INDUSTRY’S OILSTONES” 0 “COATED ABRASIVE DESCRIPTIONS” 


eA ys 


Free,to instructors. 


-~ Fyre Pee e ‘a ef Just use the coupon or drop us a card. 


. BEHR-MANNING DIVISION OF sonra company) TROY, WN. Y. 





TWO WAYS TO TEACH 
i CERAMIC FIRING... | 
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2 THE PERFECT way to fire pottery and other ceramic 

materials in schools is to use a modern electric kiln, 
equipped with “Globar” Non-Metallic Heating Elements. 
An electric kiln can be used right in the classroom at 
any time, enabling the student to fire his own ware under 
supervision of the instructor. As you will note in the 
photograph at the right, such an installation is simple 
and neat in appearance, and there is a total absence of 
exhaust fans, ventilating hoods and air ducts. The sur- 
roundings may be clean and well lighted. 


“Globar” equipped electric kilns can be used in the class- 
room by students because they are quiet and clean, and 


assure absolute safety to the student body, teaching staff . 
? and school property. Their operation is simple and con- ry 
‘ trol is positive. There are no explosion hazards and no 


fumes or gases to contaminate or vitiate the atmosphere 
of the room. With suitable kiln construction, tempera- 
tures up to 2750° F. may be reached which permits 
firing with accurate control of porcelain and other high 
.S temperature bodies. 


IG The conversion of electrical energy-to heat energy takes 
s place according to natural laws not affected by location 
s or climate. Brief interruptions of the current do not 
h affect firing results, and there is no danger of explosion 
. when service is restored.  _ 
s NOTE: These same advantages make high tempera- 

ture electric beat ideal in chemical laboratories, and 

for forging and heat treating in metallurgical| classes. 
We do not manufacture furnaces but we have a wealth of 
furnace data which we will gladly share with you. 


: GhoGar' treating Elements 
6 CARBORUNDUM 


(Carborundum and Globar are registered trade marks of and indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company) 
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Our New Automatic 
Tilt-Top Table, also 
our NEWEST 
DRAFTEDGE MACHINE 

(Patent Pending) 
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STRAIGHT EDGES 
3 DEALERS will profit 


by window disipays 
of ESCO Products— 
Write for our NEW 
4-colored die cut 
DISPLAY CARD 
Size 14 x 22 
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SHEBOYGAN ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. WISCONSIN 
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INDUSTRY'S PREFERRED 4y CRAFTSMEN 


FIRST CHOICE 

FOR OVER 
THIRTY Columbian Continuous 
screw Woodworker's vises 


YEARS are furnished with hard 
wood handles—or may be equipped with 
ADJUSTABLE STEEL HANDLES, as 
A above, to eliminate handle breakage, speed 

The complete line of Colum- tes Gnd le 

bian Vises is designed to excel ‘ , re = 
in its field—all are made to 
the same high standard of 
engineering and workmanship. 
A vise for every need and 


purpose. 


\e 


Awarded April 8th, 1943 
Star added Oct. 8th, 1943 
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Cincinnati 12, 


EME cOLUMBIAN Visr rc. co. 7ée CINCINNATI TOOL & 


9027 BESSEMER AVENUE UFLAR OHIO 
Ext. 1879 CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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8 ge of the most versatile tools in the complete Black & Decker line 

is the husky Black & Decker Portable Electric Sander. The same 
tool that does such an efficient job of sanding metal, wood, stone or tile 
converts quickly and easily into a tool for grinding, wire brushing, planing or 
buffing. 
And Black & Decker Sanders can take it! They’ve got the power, stamina and 
speed to keep going—to do better, faster work—whether it’s a problem in the 
shop or heavy-duty production or maintenance work. That’s because each part in 
every Black & Decker Tool is specifically designed and made for the job it has to do. 


For example, the spiral bevel gears in Black & Decker Sanders are cut in matched 
pairs. Each pair is carefully lapped together until they mesh perfectly. The result 
is pair after pair of flawlessly matched gears—made completely by Black & 
Decker—for a smooth, quiet flow of power from motor to spindle. 


Next time you buy electric tools, get the extra satisfaction that’s built into 
every product of Black & Decker—world’s largest manufacturer of portable 
electric tools. For help in selecting tools for training, call your nearby Black & 
Decker Distributor. He’s a ready source of information and supply. The Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., 680 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


The Service you get out of tools depends on what's built into them 
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WEIDENHOFFE &@ 
ee SERVICE 

&E. TOOLS 
For Battery and Electrical Work 


Below are shown a few of the many efficient and reliable 
pieces of Weidenhoff equipment used by the trade and are 
ideal for the school shop. Write for full particulars on the 
complete line for your school and the list of helpful 
Weidenhoff publications. 














RACINE aa Model 
Dry Cut 














UNDERCUTTER 


A heavy duty, precision mica under- 
cutter. Undercuts commutators up 
to 6” diameter. Centers adjustable 
up to 18”. Vee-blocks for centerless 
armatures. Motor universal-bronze 
sleeve bearings. Stroke regulated by 
adjustable stop. Sturdy steel hori- 
zontal support with machined key- 
way assures alignment and parallel 
movement. 











ional training 
















Yesterday's metal cutting methods have little value GROWLER 
in the fast training of students today — for the | Badamced patho “of ‘eeiben: tad sete) main- 
high speed production lines of tomorrow. | tained to prevent over-heating and reduce 
; Ss ; current consumption. Meter indicates a 
A Racine “Utility” machine, the same saw used in er armature winding, nature of de- 
: . . : ect and its exact location in armature, 
industry, is the ideal equipment for all your metal | tyne OF. wisiding ded Wes of col Wield 
cutting work — from soft aluminum tubing to coils also tested by meter. Two’ switch 
tough alloy steel. Simple hydraulic operating con- anon oo os pee poor arma- 
. : ures, another for testing starting motor 

trols and maximum safety features make it easy for sand aoueiiee -epeuabana 














anyone to operate. Capacity is 6” x 6”. 


OIL HYDRAULIC FEED 
AND PRESSURE CONTROL 


A simple graduated dial con- 
trols the feeding pressure on 
ms the saw blade — materially 
reducing blade breakage — a small needle valve 
controls the rate of feed. 









PULLER PRESS 


A quick-acting arbor and puller press. Used for 
removing and replacing bearings, bushings, races, 
slip rings and caps. Bendix drives and gear. Saves 
time and labor and prevents breakage. Puller 
Plate has suitable openings for every job, includ- 
ing the small magneto bearing races. Maximum 
distance from drift pin to plate, 1634”. 
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WET CUT MODEL 





Same as-Dry Cut 












Model above except the POLE PIECE SCREWDRIVER 
enclosed _base oe For instantly removing or replacing the | 
equipped with coolant | most stubborn generator or starting motor 

pump. Write today for complete information. | pole piece screw without damaging parts. 






Pole pieces are easily pulled into position 
by the tremendous torque applied at the 
screw head. 







Address Dept. IAS. - 
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JOSEPH WEIDENHOFF, INC. 
| cHicaco 24 ILLINOIS 
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Making the Transverse 
Tension Test. 


ERE’S a compact, accurate weld-testing machine that every modern 
school will welcome. Sturdily constructed, it provides a convenient 
means of obtaining accurate test data for qualifying student welders. 


Jsed for 
is, Taces, With this improved Airco machine three important tests can be made 
ir. Saves on standard test specimens — 1. Reduced section transverse tension tests; 


. Puller 2. Guided bend tests (a complete 180° face or root bend); 3. Longitudinal 
, includ- all-weld metal 0.505” tension tests. This is the only portable testing ma- 
laximum chine available that combines all three functions in convenient, portable 

Making the Guided Bend Test Longitudinal all-weld metal form. 
using anvil and die supplied (0.505”) test specimen being The machine operates on the principle of the hydraulic jack. Maximum 
with the machine. tested, using special jaws. direct load is 40,000 pounds, permitting tests on material of 150,000 psi. 
or higher tensile strength, by selecting the proper area for the test piece. 
t A maximum hand mounted on the face of the gauge indicates the breaking 

i load applied to the specimen. 

The machine is packed in a strong oak carrying case with handles. 
OTHER GR) PRODUCTS Equipment includes the die and anvil for the guided bend test and jaws 
for the transverse tension test. Jaws for the longitudinal all-weld metal 
FO R WE i D IN G 5 Cc HOOLS 0.505” test coupon are not furnished as standard equipment but are sup- 


Oxygen, acetylene, and Regulators, welding rods plied on special order. 
other gases - and’ a complete line of For complete data, mail the coupon below. 





Welding and cutting supplies 

torches and tips Arce welding electrodes BUY 
Arc welding machines both Arc welding accessories: Air Reduction 

AC and DC types helmets, holders, cable, etc. ; 60 East 42nd St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 

~ Please send me a free copy of booklet Form ADI- 
889, describing the Airco Tensile and Guided Bend 
Testing Machine. 
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Am Repucrion | ~~ 6” 


General Offices: GO EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. \ 
ta Texas: MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. + General Oifices: HOUSTON 1, TEXAS City. oft® 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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STEEL SQUARE 


A thorough working knowledge of the steel square 
is essential to skill in woodworking. To make this 
information available in practicable form, Stanley 
offers this vest-pocket booklet — illustrated and 
indexed. Its text is accompanied by complete illus- 
trations, tables, scales and diagrams. For your free 
copy, just fill out 


and mail the [ STAN (LEY J = 


coupon. 


Law MAIL THIS COUPON... 
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Most Essential Requirement for Your 
Machine Shop! 


With this extremely versatile ma- 
chine, tools and dies, machine 
parts or other items of practically 
any shape may be made in the 
minimum of time from steel or any 
other material; for it provides for 
inside and outside sawing, using 
blades 3/32” to 4%” wide, chain 
filing—in three different file 
widths, and endless belt polish- 
ing. Because of this great 
versatility as well as the fact 
that these machines are be- 
ing widely used in machine 
shops throughout the country 
where they are obsoleting other 
methods, a TANNEWITZ DI-SAW 
should be the number one item 






























on request. Just ask for DISAW 
“Bulletin. 












THE TANNEWITZ WORKS, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 













Stanley Tools, Educational Department 
New Britain, Connecticut 

Gentlemen: Please send by return mail your ‘is booklet 
on the use of the Steel Square. 





Title 





School Address. 





City. 











STANLEY TOOLS 


DIVISION OF THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, 


Connecticut 
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[UF HIN CALIPERS AND DIVIDERS 


FOR QUICK ACCURATE TRANSFER 
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The operator does not catch fingers or cloth- 
ing in moving belts or gears on a Logan Lathe. 
The Cone Pulley Guard in its normal “down” 
position completely covers the countershatt, 
headstock and back gear assemblies. The 
motor-drive belt and change gear assemblies 
are completely enclosed. All guards are 
quickly and easily opened giving complete 
accessibility. Not only is the operator pro- 
tected, but vital parts of the lathe are shielded 
from dust and dirt accumulations. 


Raised to its “up” position, the Cone Pulley 
Guard automatically moves the countershaft 
toward the headstock, releases flict belt ten- 
sion, and makes changing the belt position 
easy and safe...an exclusive, patented Logan 
feature. The flat belt tension is easily and 
quickly regulated by a simple screw adjust- 
ment. Full information on all the advanced 
design features of all models of Logan Lathes 
will gladly be sent you on request. Write 
today for your copy of the latest Logan Lathe + 


catalogs. 
BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 
Swing over bed, 10144" . . . bed length, 434%" . . . spindle hole, 
"2560" . . . capacity, 5%” with push type collet . . . 6-position 
automatic indexing turret . . . stroke of turret, 44%" ... 12 
spindle speeds from 30 to 1450 r.p.m. .. . all moving parts 
Protected by ball bearings or self lubricating bronze bearings. as. 008 
jo. 
MANUFACTURING 


TURRET LATHE 


Atal vocan ENGINEERING CO. 


CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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Cirls kave r-oven themselves an important 
factor in War Industries, especially on 
production of intricate parts and pieces. Thou- 
sands of DI-ACRO machines are in use for 
such work. The ease of operation of DI-ACRO 
Units makes them ideal for use by girls. 



















WRITE FOR CATALOG 
“DIE-LESS DUPLICATING” 














BENDERS 
TOP — Di-Acro Shear squares 
and pe Ap cuts strips, 


CENTER-DILA Acro Brake form 
channels or “Vi 


Bort TTOM — Bee “Aare Behe 
sg } aeeia, senna 


Pru of sek 
ete Alt lated cok fe a! 






351 EIGHTH AVE. SOUTH : MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 





Compact 


ls Easier to Learn 
THE RIGHT WAY 
with 
(MTHE RIGHT SAW 


While every manual training room is likelyto 

have sows of the right type for every kind of work, Rugged 
it’s a good habit to make periodic checks of saws. 
Successful training, of course, depends.a great 
deal on the student's access not only to right type 
of saw, but to good saws, whatever the type. In 
addition to those shown, the Atkins Silver Steel 
line includes numerous other types. Check over your 
saws now—and replace the inefficient ones with 
correctly designed, edge-holding Atkins Saws. 
Write for the Atkins Catalog of School Saws. 


‘Prce—Wall Chart on Saw Fitting 
A valuable aid to teaching saw mainten- 
ance. A 19” x 25” wall chart that illustrates 
in detail the right way of filing and setting 
saw teeth. Free copy on request. 
Z.C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


404 $. Ilinois $t., Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Agents or Deziers in All Principal Cities the World Over 


VISES 






























Durable 









, MORGAN VISE COMPANY 


120 N. Jefferson Chicago 6, Ilino 
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Walker-Turner -Dzill 
Press performing 


MAKE 


Al PERFORMANCE 


When Selecting 


Equipment 


FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The real measure of Walker- ° 


Turner Machine Tools’ value in 
vocational training lies in the 
diversified standard machining 
Operations they are performing 
throughout Industry — and the 
great number of special operations 
to which they have been adapted. 
To school shops, these machines 
give an over-all industrial realism 
that cannot be obtained with less 


‘versatile equipment. 
Important, too, are those Walker- 


Turner features which are particu- 
larly essential in industrial train- 
ing—things like simplified design, 
easy operation, rugged construc- 
tion and the latest in safety engi- 
neering. Moreover, Walker-Turner 
Machine Tools are priced to fit 
your budget, promptly available 
for war production training. Fol- 
low the lead of the industries for 
which your students are being 
trained. Send for complete story 
on Walker-Turner Machine Tools. 


ES WALKER-TURNER COMPANY, Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 


+ MACHINE TOOLS 


AND AND POWER FEED e@ RADIAL DRILLS 


Te itive 6 POLISHING 


LATHES e FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


: ie) - A CHINES FOR METAL ® MOTORS e BELT & DISC SURFACERS 


















ANY with Campbell 
\\ WM\\ Finishing Products! 


We 
For Directors, Supervise sad Shep 
Company special 


You can save time and Fillers 

money by buying now on Biceshes 

one order. Let us submit Removers 

bids on your requisitions for school Thinners 
finishing supplies. Shellac Enamels 


FREE Get Seal Copy of Campbeil’s Descriptive Price List Describing 
dozens of other ucts and authentic siques of wood finishing. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON CAMPBELL 


A 


Fine Finish Leadership for 25 Years” 


704 E. 19th St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Get Better Finish On Every Shop Job 














MORE POWER 
LESS WEIGHT 





reduce frictional wear on 16-PAGE BOOKLET 










For close jobs attach COOLFLEX Mecinis 
Shaft which extends full power and speed to 
9-oz. cool-running handpiece. 

PRECISE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1340 CLARK ST. « RACINE, WIS. 















r 
GOOD Teaching 


REQUIRES 
GOOD Soldering Flux 


for stainless steel... 


Try our special formula — Ruby’s Stainless Steel 
Flux. Easy to use, produces strong, neat unions. - 
Requires no special equipment or excessive heat. 


for general soldering . 


Liquid or paste Rubyfluid is the perfect 
flux. No corrosion of metal, no harmful 
fumes. Rubyfluid wets out freely, con- 
ditioning the metal quickly and easily 
for strong unions. 








THE RUBY CHEMICAL CO. 
77 McDowell St. Columbus, Ohio 




















BAND SAWS 


EQUIP WITH QUALITY 


It takes quality steels and expert tempering to 
produce a fine band saw blade. Ohlen-Bishop’s . 
more than 90 years experience in saw making 
is your assurance that these blades will give the 
kind of service you want. Made in complete 
range of widths, %”’ to 134’’, selection of gauges 
and points for every machine. 
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shop texts now— 


Woodaceidng Projects for 
Industrial Arts Students 


By Baysinger and Schaal 


Original projects projects — wide variety — ieee cetnee end 
adaptable designs. $1.40 


“Shop Theory, Revised 
By Instructors, Henry Ford Trade School 


a quick working knowledge of basic tools, " operations 
and processes, $1.50 


Fundamental Jobs in Electricity 
By Pe and Schafebook 


An easy-to-grasp, comprehensive electrical shop course cov- 
ering all essentials. $2.20 


Send for copies on approval today 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET ' NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


~ Look over these practical — 


4 


a 








VISIT THE 
GENERAL MOTORS EXHIBIT 


38th Annual 


Vocational Conference 
of 
American 
Vocational Association 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOOTH 58 DECEMBER 6th - 9th 


You will see a number of educational booklets on 2 
variety of technical, industrial and scientific sub- 
jects from which you may choose. 


Copies of these booklets as well as our motion pic- 
ture catalog may be obtained by writing to Public 
Relations Dept., General Motors Corporation, Gen- 
eral Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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BURRILL‘S 
Paramount Band Saws 


a 





Your students should be provided with BAND 
SAW BLADES which have been adopted as being 
able to stand the stiff | requirements of War Produc- 
tion Plants. 


Accurately made Band Saws of extreme toughness 
enables more work to be produced in less man 
hours. 


All sizes are carried in stock for prompt shipment. 


Exclusive Band Saw Manufacturers. 





BURRILL SAW 2 TOOL WORKS 











DECEMBER, 1944 


—OLIVER— 


SINGLE SURFACE PLANER 
NOW IN WIDE USE 


School “Shops | 


Design of this new “Oliver” 
single surface planer marks 
it as a helpful, economical 
addition to your school shop 
equipment. Floor space 38” 
x48”. Will surface up to 
24-inch wide and 8-inch 
thick, at any speed from ]8 
to 40 feet per minute. Pieces 
as short as 10% inches will 
feed through one at a time. 
Centralized finger-tip con- 
trel. 





Other Machines by 
“Oliver’ 





Band Sows 
Boring Machines. Routers 
Cc Saws Sanders 
oe apes Sianin For further information, write 
Jig Saws Wood Trimmers for descriptive circulars. 
ieleer Vises 

Elect. Glue Pots 





h=—OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY== 
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THE MARCH OF FILES! 


War industry stimulates invention — develops new tools and new applications 
of old ones — widens classroom study and school-shop training for the student 
who seeks a career in the mechanical fields. Some unusual uses of files are 


shown here. 
NICHOLSON FILE CO., 47 Acorn St, Providence 1, R. 1, U.S. A. 


(Also Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont.) 


ses 
a 


‘eee ON A DISABLED 
MACH E-GUN— one many repair for 
GA SFL as jobs calling for the use pero i we 


DRAWFILIN 
TO AID THE drawfiling, *he 
ef sking.” or are 
EYE— Str ngulations left ‘by 


barrel to ren z ration. 
the lathe-turning OPS 
“FILE 


FILOSOPHY” 


“¢ 0! P f . ’ 
NICHOLSON ye Ht Na sino 
. widely used teaching and reference 
2 Y PURPOSE 


USA manufacture, terminology, kinds, 
Prepared.by Nicholson, world's 

cturer, and available in reasonable 

number to school managements and faculties. 
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of the offerings that are promised. 

Now is the time to make arrangements 
to attend this convention. The dates are 
December 6 to 9, 1944, and the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel will be the headquarters. 


The Annual Index 


Due to the paper shortage the annual — 


index for the 1944 volume of INDUSTRIAL 
ARTs AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION again 
will be printed separately. 

Address a postal card to INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, 540 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., for your copy. 


This Month’s Covst 


Our December cover shows an enlisted 
student from one of the United Nations 
working on a typical shop problem in the 
machine shop of the Ordnance School, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. Photo- 
graph, courtesy of U. S. Army. 
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con 
In the purchase of school equipment and supplies there is ee 
evidence of a definite trend toward standardization, that the 
is, the selection of a quality or grade which best serves will 
educational purposes and needs. As time goes on more and 
and more standardization committees are specifying A 
Yates-American machines for school shops. inet 
There are a number of factors which have influenced this pe 
choice. First of all, these machines are designed specifi- 5; 
cally for school use. Each unit in the “J-Line” is backed Phila 
: : . METHODS OF FASTENING 
up by many years of experience in the educational field. D A - Glue € ~ Dowel E 
Yates-American equipment is also extraordinarily safe to ire adh ace 





use. Careful design and complete guarding give maxi- 
mum protection to the student operator. 






MITER JOINT 


A frequently used joint which is similar to the 
butt joint except that the joining edges are cut 
at less than a right angle—usually 45 degrees. 






Strong and sturdy, these machines also will withstand to a 

remarkable extent the severe strains that students often 

accidentally or willfully impose on shop equipment. 

Finally, Yates-American i i i ost. : fae gE 

Finally, Yates American machines ae lo inulimatecost. | [ie the ut jot tate depends 
$ i 5 : deal on the means of reinforcement. A few ot 

satisfactory service with very little expense for repairs. dine ancet Come: Geeta: aie: ibeetrated 


: : ae : above. The miter joint is used extensively in 
A typical machine of the line is the J-70 Lathe illustrated. cabiaict wiki ad calbaiiey Wa itl cackling 


In addition to its use in woodturning it can also be readily ve6thh;: foe sihetltnk Totti, Visita, Asoka. windows 
employed for metal spinning operations. iit trbbbane 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS and VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Industrial Education in 
_ Philadelphia- 1944 


Plans for the Philadelphia Wartime and 
Reconversion Conference of the American 
Vocational Association are rapidly being 
developed under the direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Chairman, Mr. Charles F. Bauder, 
director of vocational education. 

The last time Philadelphia acted as the 
host to the A.V.A. was in 1928, at which 
time the convention program centered 
around the general theme, Education and 
Industry in Cooperation. With the rise in 
the prestige of both vocational schools and 
schools of industrial arts emphasizing War 
Production Training and Preinduction 
Training, it appears reasonable that the 
leadership of the nation in these fields will 
make room on the conference program to 
consider the problems of reconversion to 
peacetime pursuits. 

Blueprints and plans of many types for 
the period of transition from war to 
will be needed. The problems of national 
and personal economic security and stabil- 
ity recur and demand workable solutions 
based upon experience. There are a few 
institutions or social techniques offering a 
more promising approach to the postwar 
problems than that which has. been de- 
~ *Special Assistant to Principal, Bok Vocational School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









‘EDWARD M. FEE* 


veloped under the broad classification “‘In- 
dustrial Education.” The effectiveness and 
popular approval which characterized the 
national programs of re-employment, re- 
armament, and war production have 
brought the public to the point where it 
looks to the school for realism as well as 
idealism. 

The Philadelphia school system under 
the leadership of Superintendent Dr. Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard has made an enviable 
record in the war and should prove inter- 
esting to professional persons attending 
the conference early in December. While 
the original home of the public vocational 
school at 12th and Locust Streets has been 
torn down since the last convention, four 
outstanding examples of the unit voca- 
tional school have risen in its place. These 
schools, the Bok, Dobbins, Fleisher, and 


~ Mastbaum, will be open to visitors day 


and evening., They are readily accessible 
by trolley car and subway. 


The Vocational and High School 


The Philadelphia vocational schools op- 
erate upon a unit plan wherein a single- 
administrative and supervisory staff oper- 
ates both day and night sessions. In-plant 
training, conference work, trade extension, 










































Edward Bok Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JCATIONE DECEMBER, 1944 | 





and war-production programs are all co- 
ordinated through the four vocational 
school principals. Each principal has at 
least one assistant and a number of co- 
ordinators to assist him in the over-all 
administration of the program of his school. 

The high schools offer two types of 
industrial courses; one trade preparatory 
in nature, and the other college prepara- 
tory in nature. The name for the latter, 
coming down from the manual training 
days, is the mechanic arts curriculum, the 
former is called the industrial curriculum. 
The industrial curriculum developed from 
the original vocational courses started in 
the old Philadelphia Trades School founded 
in September, 1906. 

Due to the high school. setup, the in- 
dustrial curriculum in the high schools 
does not meet Smith-Hughes time stand- 
ards. The high school week for pupils is 
shorter than the 30 clock hour instruc- 
tional week of the vocational schools. 

Admission to three-year unit trade 
courses in vocational schools is based upon 
successful completion of nine years of 
schooling plus sufficient entrance examina- 
tions to reasonably determine the proba- 
bility of success in the selected course. 
Provision for the over-age or retarded un- 
able to meet the entrance requirements is 
made in the War Production Program. 
When such candidates for admission reach 
the age of 15 years and 6 months they 
may be admitted for a morning or after- 
noon try-out period upon a 4-hour-per-day 
basis. The balance of the day is spent 
in the parent junior or senior high school. 
When such pupils become 15 years and 
10 months they may become full time 
War Production trainees, spending 40 hours 
per week in the shops. 

There are two plans for dropouts wish- 
ing to complete graduation requirements. 
If they are working full time at the trade 
for which they were trained, they may 
attend evening classes, taking appropriate 
related subjects prescribed by their co- 
ordinator. If they are not following the 
trade for which they were trained, they 
may have their work experience evaluated 
for credit. They, too, may speed the day 
of graduation by attending evening school. 
A committee is working upon the pro- 
rating and evaluation of courses and work 
experience with the object of setting up 
functioning graduation standards for this 
rapidly increasing group. 
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Philadelphia School Organization 
Philadelphia, with few exceptions, has 
the 6-3-3 institutional plan. High school 
is preceded by a three-year junior high 
school in which wood, electrical, and metal 
shop work, home economics, and junior 
business training are introduced. The six- 





ous years. Both military and industrial 


rehabilitation programs have been initiated. . 


Occupational therapists have been trained 
for the armed forces. The board of educa- 
tion has assigned related subject teachers 
to train apprentices in the apprentice 
schools of the Navy Yard, Naval Aircraft 
Factory, and Frankford Arsenal. 





Jules Mastbaum Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


year elementary schools have a wide pro- 
gram of manipulative activities which are 
co-ordinated for their general educational 
value. 

Superintendent Stoddard’s staff con- 
cerned with industrial education is headed 
by Dr. Edwin W. Adams, associate super- 
intendent in charge of secondary schools. 
Mr. Charles F. Bauder is director of voca- 
tional education, Miss Helen Goodspeed 
— home economics, Mr. John R. Kirk — 
distributive education, and Mr. Earl B. 
Milliette — director of fine and industrial 
arts. The headquarters of these staff offi- 
cers is located in the administration build- 
ing of the board of public education, over- 
looking the beautiful Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway and Logan Circle. 


War Production Training 

The Philadelphia War Production train- 
ing program embraced over 200,000 
trainees; the peak enrollment being 15,000 
in July, 1942. At present the emphasis in 
the vocational schools has swung from the 
short period of training characteristic of 
supplementary training to the 40-44 hour 
per week pre-production training program 
for females. Trainees upon such: programs 
are usually compensated by the employer 
for this entire training period which may 
last from a few weeks to several months. 

Over 20,000 employees have been trained 
on the in-plant program by teachers as- 
signed for this purpose by the board of 
public education. Supervisory training is 
handled on a conference basis and has 
increased in numbers and scope over previ- 
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The vocational schools are open as long 
as needed. They have operated 24 hours 
per day, seven days per week, including 
holidays. As many as 12 teachers have 
been assigned to a given machine shop 
in a week due to the nature of the pro- 

~gram and the lengthened school day. A 


' single vocational school has had an enroll- 


ment of 10,000 in a year and a staff of 
300 in a single month. 

A trainee acceptance center has been 
established to facilitate the testing and 
placement of trainees on the War Pro- 
duction program. Persons in need of guid- 
ance as to where they would fit into the 
training program may have their aptitudes 
tested here. 

Extensive use of vocational school fa- 
cilities have been made by the Signal 
Corps, Ordnance Department, Quarter- 
master Corps, Air Corps, Marines, Navy, 
and Coast Guard, and the industries of 
the Philadelphia area for the training of 
military and civilian personnel. The pro- 
gram is in a constant state of flux, acutely 
sensitive to changing demands and needs. 
Foreign students have been assigned for 
training through the office of education in 
Washington. 

There are three vocational school an- 
nexes maintained to take care of activities 
that could not be accommodated in parent 
buildings despite their generous size. All 
annéxes are of factory type construction 
in contrast with the beautiful architectural 
lines of the parent schools, The Bok and 
Dobbins annexes are chiefly devoted to 
the machine trades; the Mastbaum annex 
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setup is unique in its provision for the 
marine trades. The Fleisher Vo- 
cational School specializes in commercial, 
home economics, and needle trades. The 
term women’s trades has a hollow ring 
at present, as women have found a place 
in most % 
Extension Education 
The adult evening school program starts 
in the afternoon and continues until 10 
o’clock at night on a flexible schedule to 
accommodate current community demands 
for .new skills and knowledge, relaxation 
and recreation, and general provision to 
increase existing capaci ities. The activities 
are administered goo Dr. Albert A. 
Owens, director of school extension. Facil- 
ities in both vocational schools and high 
schools are used for this purpose. 
The junior high schools have been 
opened as community extension centers in 
the afternoon and evening. Their facilities 
are used by both youth and adults in help- 
ing to mitigate the social problems of the 
times by providing interesting activities in 
a wholesome environment, supervised by 
competent teachers. 


Distributive Education 

In the senior high schools, the school- 
and-work plan has enabled pupils to work 
in stores in the afternoons and on Satur- 
days. Much of the school instruction of 
such pupils is in salesmanship and mer- 
chandising, centering around the prob- 
lems encountered on the job. Co-ordinating 
teachers see that pupils are satisfactorily 
placed and that they receive different kinds 
of business experience, and that the school 
instruction is co-ordinated with job experi- 
ence. On the vocational school level, a 
specialized course in foods merchandising 
has been developed. The evening schools 
have a number of classes for adult workers 
looking for practical information applicable 
to their immediate jobs. 


Program 

The wide scope of the Philadelphia pro- 
gram is indicated in the great variety of 
curricula and short courses that have been 
offered within the past few years in the 
high schools (H.S.), vocational schools 
(U.T.), war production program (W.P.T.), 
and evening schools (E.). The list tells 
an interesting story of historical impor- 
tance. 


Accounting E. 
Aircraft Electrical maintenance WPT. 
Aircraft Engine maintenance W.P.T. 
Aircraft Machine-shop operations WP.T. 
Aircraft Sheet metal WP.T. 
Aircraft Welding — electric WPP.T. 
Aircraft Welding — gas WP.T. 
Aircraft Woodwork WP.T. 
Architectural and mechanical draw. E. 
Art, commercial pay. 1. 
Auto body reconditioning WP.T. 
Auto mechanics HS., E. 
Automotive mainte: W.P.T., U.T 
A instruction, related to 

auto mechanics, e les, 

foundry, metal trades, radio, 

ship _ building W.P.T. 
Beauty culture U.T. 
Beauty culture for operators E. 
Bookkeeping and typewriting - 


Blueprint reading 
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Food-products study 
Foods merc isi: 
Foundry practice 


Industrial instrument mainte- 


Bee ce 4 


nance 
Industrial refrigeration 
Hand i 


sewing 

Home carpentering 
Home-economics — vocational 
Industrial supervisory training 
Inspection of aircraft parts 
Inspection and testing — aircraft 

parts, clothing, metal trades, 

naval materials, ordnance ma- 

terials, signal corps materials 
Instrument making 

Glass blowing, lens grinding 
Interior decorating 
Jewelry making . 
Lead burning — plumbing 
Linotype 
Machine construction 
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tions, precision lathe operations, 







*__sheet-metal |: <5 WP.T. 
tography, military cooking BGS 
Music HS, fe 
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Helen Fleisher Vocational 

Painting and paperhanging U.T. 
Parachute making WP.T. 
Patternmaking U.TE. 
Petroleum refining E. 
Planning the new home E 
Plan reading for fun E. 
Plastics E. 
Plumbing U.T., E. 
Power machine operating U.T. 
Power plant engineering E. 
Power sewing machine operation 

— garments WP.T. 
Power. sewing machine operation 

— parachutes WPP.T. 
Printing U.T. 
Printing — hand composition, lay- 

out, presswork E. 
Procurement and inspection pro- 

cedures WP.T. 
Office practice E. 
Opérative hand embroidery W.P.T. 
Optical mechanics U.T., E. 
Radio E. 
Radio broadcasting WPP.T. 
Radio code practice W.P.T., E. 
Radio repair WP.T. 
Renovation of garments E. 
Restaurant practice U.T. 


Retail meat cutting and selling E. 
Retail merchandising E. 


Rope making W.P.T 
Rubber processing WP.T 
Salesmanship E. 
Sheet-metal work U.T., WP.T. 
Shipping and _ receiving proce- 

dures WP.T 


Shipbuilding trades— ship acety- 


School, 


lene burning and cutting, ship 
carpentry, ship coppetsmithing, 
ship electrical construction, ship- 
fitting, ship loft, ship painting, 
pipe fitting, ship sheet 
metal, ship machine shop opera- 
tions, ship marine installation 
and maintenance, ship rigging, 
ship steam fitting 
Sign writing 
Stenography and 
vanced Gregg 
Stenography and typing — Pitman 
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typing — ad- 


Switchboard assembly WP 
Tailoring E., U 
Telephone repair wre 
Textiles AY 
Upholstery 


Vocational art 

Vocational home economics 

Watchmaking 

Welding — electric, gas 

Window and counter display 

Wood carving 

Woodwork 

Woodwork general 

Woodworking trades — cabinet- 
making, patternmaking 
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Unified Industrial Education Programs 


The history of industrial education is 
one of the most interesting and significant 
parts of the history of education. It is 
impossible for one fully to understand the 
present status of industrial arts and voca- 
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tional-industrial education in the curric- 
ulum without a thorough knowledge of 
the history of industrial education. Both 
the layman and the general educator often 


‘find the distinction -made between the - 


two phases of industrial education con- 
fusing, and they wonder why the distinc- 


_ tion is made and why there should be any 


feeling of differences between the teachers 
of the two areas of industrial education. 
The reason is quite clear to those who 
know the history of industrial education. 
But the fact that there is an historical 
reason for an earlier antagonism between 
those engaged in the two major areas of 
the field does not justify a continuation 
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ui the old enmity. The earlier causes of 
suspicion and disunity have almost en- 
tirely disappeared and every element in 
the present situation calls for cooperation 
and unity of effort. As the postwar need 
for vision and efficiency. in all educational 
endeavor grows increasingly insistent and 
imminent, it is urgent that the leadership 
in both industrial arts and vocational- 
industrial education shall forget past con- 
flicts and work closely together in a united 
effort to meet the demands of a new 
day. 

There is nothing in the anticipated con- 
ditions of the postwar era which indicates 
a need for a modification of the basic pur- 
poses or for fundamental changes in the 
essential character of either industrial arts 
or vocational-industrial education. There 
are, however, indications that both these 
areas of industrial education should be 
carefully re-examined for purposes of en- 
riching, enlarging, and more closely articu- 
lating their various offerings. It is particu- 
larly important, also, that both be studied 
with the end in view of more closely 
’ relating them so that each will aid and 
compliment the other in the total scheme 
of education. In order to approach such 
re-examination, it is necessary first to 
notice the trends which are apparent in 
each area and the trends in the industrial 
world for which both serve to prepare 
youth. The more favorable attitude of edu- 
cators generally is a further factor which 
should be considered in any attempt to 
reorganize or to expand the total program 
of industrial education. And, finally, it is 
extremely desirable that responsible leaders 
think of industrial education only in terms 
of a program of activities and not as mere 
subjects in the curriculum. 


Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education 

Industrial arts which began as “manual 
training” in the senior high school devel- 
oped rapidly during the early years of its 
history as a phase of general education, 
with most of the emphasis upon pedagogic 
procedures designed to obtain maximum 
educative, or “mental training” and “de- 
velopmental,” values. The fact that for 
many pupils it served also as a basic 
_experience upon which later apprentice- 
ship could be effectively built was never 
overlooked, but such values were rarely 
stressed by the earlier advocates. After the 
rise of the “vocational-education move- 
ment” in 1906, special efforts were made 


to make manual training more vocational 


by increasing the use of modern machinery 
and by enlarging the offerings in related 
technical knowledge. However, it was soon 
discovered that those changes alone did 
not make the work vocational, because it 
was given to the wrong pupils for such a 
purpose, and it was still administered on a 
general education basis of time allotments, 
and was taught by teachers with the point- 
of-view of general education. But it was 
found that the changes had greately en- 
hanced the educative value of such work 
and had made it much more than “manual 


training.” Hence the work came to be. 


known as “industrial arts” and was more 
firmly established than ever before as an 
important aspect of general education for 
those who are to live and work in an in- 
dustrial civilization. 

Meanwhile vocational-industrial educa- 
tion, which was subsidized by the Fed- 
eral Government, after 1917, developed 
very rapidly as a parallel growth in the 
senior high school. Due to the expansion 
of the vocational offerings in the upper 
grades of the high school, industrial arts 
came gradually to be regarded as belong- 
ing primarily to the junior high-school 
years, leaving the upper levels free for of- 
fering vocational-industrial courses. This 
allocation of grade levels obtained rather 
generally until the present when new con- 
ditions are forcing a restudy of the mat- 
ter, which was thought by many to be 
permanently settled. At least two pro- 
nounced factors in the present situation 
are influencing thinking at the moment. 
One of these is the social pressure to re- 
strict child labor in industry, delaying en- 
trance to industrial work to eighteen years 
of age and later. This has served to make 
specific vocational training increasingly a 
post-high school project or a part-time 
school enterprise. At the same time the 
need for types of education appropriate 
for learners of the “non-bookish” or “me- 
chanical” sort has served to stress the 
need for more industrial arts in the senior 
high school. The other factor influencing 
this situation is the growing demand by 
employment for youth possessing mechani- 
cal and technical versatility which enables 
rapid retraining and shifting from one in- 
dustrial job to another. Versatility is the 
outcome of broad, basic training. Such 
training has always been a recognized out- 
come of the better programs of industrial 
arts. This new emphasis upon versatility 
has also served to increase interest in re- 
storing industrial arts to the important 
place in the senior high school it formerly 
occupied, but without in any wise de- 
creasing the present emphasis in the jun- 
ior high school.. There is one difference, 
however, in the present demand at the 
senior high school level, namely, more 
stress than formerly must be given to the 
application of mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry to industrial activities taught in 
the school shops. That is to say, emphasis 
upon technical education rather than 
merely mechanical training is coming in- 
creasingly to be the background industry 
desires its employees to have. Not only is 
this true, but modern life generally makes 
such a background highly desirable re- 
gardless of the vocation the student may 
choose to follow later on. 


Industrial Arts and the Senior High 
School 

Thus it appears that there is a growing 
need for a senior high-school industrial arts 
of a more advanced and more technical 
character than was formerly provided. It 
should deal with the industrial areas which 
are basic to large groups of industrial oc- 


-cupations. Machine shop courses, courses 


in gas engines and other types of motive 
power, courses dealing with electric power 
and other applications of electricity to mod- 
ern industrial- production, ‘advanced types 
of printing and allied activities, and courses 
in both machine and architectural drawing 
constitute the type of senior high-school 
courses which the new conditions seem to 
require. All these should be closely re- 
lated to the work in mathematics and the 
physical sciences. Such a program of in- 
dustrial arts provides a broad foundation 
both for intelligent utilization of modern 
industrial products and for specific voca- 
tional training. If a pre of advanced 
industrial arts is provi in the senior 
high school and if the program of. voca- 
tional training which follows, either within 
industry, the part-time school, or full-time 
trade classes is intelligently built upon it, 
a unified program in harmony with mod- 
ern needs would result. Such a scheme 
operated under one head with full coopera- 
tion between the industrial-arts teachers 
and those giving the vocational training 
would provide the type of unity of effort 
and the co-ordination of the work of the 
schools with the training in industry which 
all seem to think is highly desirable. The 
time is ripe for just such an effort and it 
is to be hoped that this matter will soon 
attract the careful attention of leaders in 
both industrial arts and vocational-indus- 
trial education. 

Vocational-industrial education, if it is 
to serve with maximum effectiveness, must 
not only be moré carefully articulated With 
high school industrial arts, on the one hand, 
but it must work much more closely with 
industry, on the other hand. It has always 
been axiomatic that- effective programs of 
vocational-industrial training must be defi- 


* nitely related to employment, but far too 


often is it the case that programs. are 
established with but slight attention to 
actual employment trends and needs. The 
problem is not simple. There are at least 
two major aspects of vocational training 
which differ materially. One is the need 
for meeting immediate employee training 
requirements and the other is meeting the 
needs of youth who are not now employed 
nor are ready for employment, but soon 
will be. In one case the problem involves 
the closest possible cooperation with em- 
ploying industry in the local area. In the 
other the problem involves a careful study 
of industrial trends and an effort to antici- 
pate future requirements. The former is 
chiefly a matter of part-time classes, short- 
unit courses, evening classes, and careful 
co-ordination of school activities with those 
in the employing industries. The latter is 
largely a matter of unit-trade courses and 
other full-time offerings carefully planned 
to be in harmony both with production 


trends and employment trends in industry. 


Attention should be given not only to 
skills to be developed but to changing re- 
quirements of technical knowledge. Indus- 
trial leaders are stressing the need 
for technical knowledge and versatility. 
The full-time program should not ignore 
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ing departments in industry ignore both 


become of one profes- 
sional organization of educators. In that 
organization, at both state and national 
levels, exchange of ideas, understanding of 
ing points of view, personal acquaint- 

; and cooperative action all be- 
come outcomes, and all are necessary if 
there is to be real unity. The postwar 
era is obviously to be a time of rapid 


change and probably of rapid industrial 
development. As never before in the his- 
tory of industry and of industrial educa- 
tion there will be needed such close har- 
mony of thinking and acting among those 
who are vitally concerned with the educa- 
tion and vocational training of youth. Now 
is the time to practice working together. 
Unity of- effort among _ industrial-arts 
leaders and teachers, vocational-industrial 
leaders and teachers, and the leaders of 
training #ersonnel in industry must be 
achieved soon if real progress is to be 
made in this great industrial nation in the 
next quarter of a century. 


A Simplified Employment Agency 
for the Small School 


WILLIAM F. HOLTROP* 


One of the greatest problems in this all-out effort there can be no waste of 


country at the present time is manpower. 


Not only is it a matter of building a huge: 


army of fighting men, but also of build- 


energy and ability. 
For several years it has been the au- 
thor’s contention that there is a great 
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VOCATIONAL PART-TIME INTERESTS 
AMONG 148 BOYS AT C.U.H.S. 
| 16 | ti ABILITIES 
Tt qitit STISTTS 
Grocery store 2 5) a 1} j2 Grocery store 
Bardware store 11 maddie shone”. 
Seperel Faro ork 2 2jLjl4r [8146/34/22 36/10 
larves 4} 7] 15)2)3) 2 21/2 s 
Drive tractor {1 3} 1) 4)3/6/6/3/2/2/3 jaja | 19/26 Drive tractor 
Pick cotton 3 the 30/3 |3\2) |1}2 «x4 Pick cotton 
Drive pick-up 2/2/2) 43/3/11 I1 9 Drive pick-up 
cotton 2} 2) 2)2] 2;8i2jz) ja} fz $24 Chop cotton 
Irrigate Lil} 3}2/253 1} j1/ 5 Irrigate 
Care for stock [1/ 2 2 214 Care for stock 
Pant conten a bP 39 ~ 
2; 0 P. 
Milk cows 2 1 0/2 a 
‘ 4 4} | 5} ja] jz} J3 14/0 
Machinist 1} 1 2)1 1}; af 9/13 Machinist 
Electrician 1 1 2}0 Electrician 
Projectionist ijl iji Projectionist 
Sheet metal work a 1/0 Sheet metal work 
Painter 2 1 1j1 Painter 
Carpenter 1jijL 1} 2 Carpenter 
et, tion 4/2] 2} jsjais| jaa a wy 
Warehouse 2}1 a} ja it Serchenee ger 
Janitor 11 t}i Janitor 
“Borers B)13R (RRM LT RY (ah 
2 
Dish wesher E |? 15 @ r13 Garden. wor 
Dish 
Fountein service 2ja} [2 il? Teanieie cabeiee 
= > ig : ah) hlil? | sue 
t 
Work around homes] | 1 2 2 o/s Work around homes 
Sew sacks 3 o;3 Sew sacks 
Care for childrenj {| 1 o/1 Care for children 
Handle sacks 1a o;1 Handle sacks 
Fix flats 2 O;1 Fix flats 
Run errands 1 o/;1 Run errands 
Rack pool balls 1 O;1 Rack pool balls 
Breer bligelee 1 F O15 : 4: ceeeeie ubepes: 
bi 
Photography i n | 0|2 | Photogramy 
#I indica ts 


i indicates abilities 
ing an army of men in all phases of pro- 
duction vital to winning the war. In this 
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amount of untapped ability stored up in 
our students on the junior and senior high 


school level. How can this dormant energy 


be harnessed? With the prevailing labor 


shortage in the community this question, 
now more than ever, calls for re-examina- 
tion. 

It was with the foregoing conditions 
in mind that an attempt was made to 
help students find part-time employment 
by means of an established agency. Before 
a simplified employment agency could be 
made to function in and for the commu- 
nity, certain definite data had to be col- 
lected from the students. A short ques- 

~tionnaire presented to them furnished the 
following data: 

1. What students like to do. 

2. What students are capable of doing 

well. 

3. How many students are now working. 

It may be noticed from the sample ques- 
tionnaire that the students were asked to 
list their choice of work rather than to 
make a number of choices from a prepared 
list of likely types of work. Emphasis is 
placed upon the last word in question II, 
i.e. “well.” Pupils are urged to list only 
work which they feel had been considered 
satisfactory by their employers. 

Question III, “Where are you working 
now,” is important primarily for informa- 
tive purposes and as a means of improving 
the pupil’s present status if the opportunity 
arises. 





Employment Inventory at the 

Corcoran Union High School 
If you wish to secure part time employ- 
ment, this questionnaire may help you find 
it. If you have already secured some form 
of employment, it may help to improve your 

position. 

Your name 
Address 
If not employed, answer questions I and II. 
Question I. What type of work would 
you like to do? 
First choice 
Second choice 
Third choice 




























































































































































































Question II. What are some kinds of work TABLE III. VOCATIONAL PART-TIME INTERESTS AMD ABILITIES AMONG 149 GIRLS AT C.U.H.S. ; 
you can do well? AGES ye 
1. 
|__ INTERESTS 12 15 | 16 | 27 1 
2. ‘ i ee 
3. Sekeanece children 
; . or children | 12) 12) 25|22/21/20)18/13/ 3/ 5| 5} 3/2) 2) 2] 2] 65/76 : 

If employed part time, answer question III. | General housework | 3| 5| 9] 8| 5| 6j12) 8) 3) 5) 2} 6)2)2) 2/2 33/40 +o geen spp 
You may answer questions I and II, if you ee ee ee 1 2| 1] Care for the sick 
would like to change from your present job Maid ut > - Maid 
to a more desirable one. ow a} ja 0} 3] Iron 

Question III. Where are you working at Work in yard 1 0} 5 eee in yore. 
the present time? : 

Run ands 5: x a ik i sey OS al Ged is * a Run errands 
err 
Sample questionnaire 
: Thea Theater Work 
_ The next step was to tabulate the in- a 6} 2} 5} faa} 3} 7} 313) |a 33|8| Usher 
formation as indicated on the question- 

i i oe — 5 2| at 2} a} sl.2| 2 1/21/14) 5| Waitress 
naires. This was done on sheets large SOLACE 7 is ord <41S t Gcetate eccvise 
enough to tally every response individually. ae ap po 2} 5} 2} 3} 1} 2 5|9| Wash dishes 
See Tables I, II, Ill, and IV. Cook u 2 nd FE 

The returns of the boys for Questions Seyptas Toru tata sl gh Seal abel abel a us hs i 
I and II grouped themselves under five Chop cotton a} 4) 2} 2f1)2 4/7 Chop. oer 
main headings, i.e., general store work, hy ig i} i Ga al as 1|31 care for stock 
general farm work, skilled occupations, irrigate 2)a) of, 1/2] Ierigate 
semiskilled occupations, and miscellaneous’ Drive truck 1j1 1/1] Drive truck 
activities. | 

Since Corcoran is strictly an agricultural zyPua ‘ os fad 2 Gey, es Bl Sie Hetae 
community, it is not surprising to find the Bookkeep 1} 1 1 2/1 Bookkeeping ee 
highest responses under general farm work Assistant in effiog : dS. 
and its ten subheadings. Besides this fact, Selected Occu- aoa 
another interesting point may be noticed in x operator 1 3} 2 4} 3 Telephone operator 
this section of Table I. Except for the eh ige #5 <ggag » 3 2|0| Post office 
fi : th listed Post office i 1| 0] Public library 

rst two items the responses listed under Public library : 1! 0| Beauty operator 
abilities are in some cases almost as high _ \ Besuty_opsrstor 
as and in most cases higher than the re- * I indicates interests 
sponses listed under interests. A prospec- A teticatee eines 

TABLE II. TYPES OF AFTER-SCHOOL AND 
ee ee ee eS C88. TABLE IV. TYPES OF APTER-SCROOL AND 
= WEEK-END JOBS AMONG GIRLS AT’C.U.H.S. 
Type of Work 12/}13 |14 |15 |16 18 |19 | Frequency = 
Since work 1 Re 3 4 1 5 2 15 Type of Work 12) 13 }24 {15 {16 |17 [18 Frequency 
e wor 
Rent worts- (nt hone) 3 $i7\% ‘ 13 Pick cotton rj 2j2 1 6 
Cotton camp 1112/2 5 —— ee 2 = es Be : ; 
a 2 a 5 Caring for children i}. 2 
Sebtver papers 4}; 1 5 Cook pe | 2 
+ ee ge i |i se oe 3 Fountain i 3 2 
age 1 1 Theater box office i 1 
Tee plant 1 1 Theater usher B i 
Janitor i i Waitress i 1 
Lees rojoct i Total number employed 24 
Total number employed 65 




















tive employer has a fair chance to select 
a boy who has interest and some acquired 
ability in the work he wants him to do. 

The work of milking cows appears to 
be unpopular, since no boy listed his pref- 
erence for that work, and only two indi- 
cated ability along that line. 

Under skilled occupations, garage me- 
chanics lead in interest, with “machinists 
coming in second high. Of concern should 
be the low number of students who indi- 


cate any ability in these two types of- 


work. The fact that Corcoran Union High 
School does not offer a course in auto 
mechanics and in machine-shop practice is 
undoubtedly partly responsible for these 
low returns. 

Under the heading of wniecolbabestis 
items are listed some jobs which should 
be put somewhere else. For example, the 
job of sewing sacks on a harvester is a 
highly skilled type of work. Since it is 
only seasonal work, it was placed in this 
group. 
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It should be easy to find some good boy 
to mow lawns, since twelve of them indi- 
cated their desire and a similar number 
indicated ability to mow lawns. 

That-any such information as gathered 
and presented here is far from accurate 
and complete is clearly shown in the last 
item in Table I, namely, photography. 
The author has observed these boys mak- 
ing different photographic equipment in 
the shop. Their interest is high, but their 
ability to do good photographic work 
leaves much room for improvement, judg- 
ing from some of the finished products. 
As may be noticed, neither boy indicates 
an interest in photography but they both 
indicate ability in this field. 

Table II shows the*number of students 


already employed. A number of these boys ~ 


named interests and abilities quite dif- 
ferent from the jobs in which they are 
working. With this information, it may 
be possible to help them improve their 
present employment status. Noticeable in 


this table is the large number of boys 
directly or indirectly working in agricul- 
ture. As a means of evaluating the pro- 
gram, this table may prove helpful in the 
future as placements are made. 

The returns received from the girls 
were treated in a way similar to those for 
the boys, and were grouped under seven 
main headings, i.e., housework, store work, 
theater work, restaurant work, genera! 
farm work, office work, and selected occu- 
pations. See Table Ill. The high number 
of gitls that indicated an interest in child 
care and general housework is probably 
out of proportion to the ‘number of smal! 
children in the community, but does show 
a wholesome attitude in the girls. With 
many women actively engaged in some 


“phase of war work, such as the Red Cross. 


airplane spotting, Civilian defense, and s° 

forth,. there will be an increasing deman‘ 

for these girls. If they lack proper train- 

ing, they should be given a short course 
in child supervision. 
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- During the past few years the vocational 
schools of America have been called upon 
to do a prodigious job in preparing work- 
ers for the war production industries. The. 
schools saw the tremendous job approach- 
ing and made what provisions they could 
to carry on work of a magnitude that 
seemed almost impossible. One of the most 
troublesome tasks that developed in the 
course of the work was ision. 
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ne 


as they appear on - 
Tables I and IIf. For this 3 by 5 in. cards 


NAME: SMITH, JAMES = AGE: _14 
ADDRESS: P. 0. Box 300 Corcoran, Calif. 
INTERESTS 1. Drive tractor — Gen. farm 


2. Warehouse work 
1. Drive tractor & truck 
2. Repair machinery 


ee 





ABILITIES: 





Semple filing card 
Each student’s card was placed on file 


once, with the exception of those who 
indicated certain abilities for which there 
might be a demand. 

Last, but of paramount importance, 
came the matter of bringing this new pro- 
gram before the public. The school paper 
carried a number of articles on the sub- 
ject while the local newspaper evaluated 
and praised its worth. Short talks were 
presented before the different civic organ- 
izations of the town, while people living 
in the country were notified by mail. 

Such is the program, not perfect by any 
means, but functioning a great deal better 
than the haphazard method used in the 


past. 


in Vocational Education 


JOHN F. JEFFERY* 


are to begin teaching at about the same 
time,.a series of meetings will save time 
and be fully as effective as individual con- 
ferences. The third category, practices of 
supervision, will become evident as they 
are encountered. If a thorough job has 
been done in introducing the policies and 
plans, no great difficulty should be en- 
countered in putting them into practice. 

One very effective way of getting across 
the true concept of. modern school super- 
vision is by means of two parallel columns 
of statements, one setting forth. the old 
philosophies and the other the new. 

Traditional supervision was: 

. Authoritarian and imposed 

- Too frequently done by one person who 
was also the administrator 

Inspectional in nature 

. Teacher focused 

. Visitation, few conferences 

. Random, haphazard, and surprising 

Modern supervision is: 

. Cooperative and derived 

. Done by several persons some of whom 
have no administrative functions 

. Study and analyze the whole situation 

Aim, material, method, environment, pupil, 

and teacher focused 

. Visitation, conferences, standardized tests, 
and pupil accomplishments, pupil attitudes, 
and many others 

6. Definitely organized and planned 

These statements will probably need 
some interpretation such a’: 

1. The teacher, supervisor, principal, 
and superintendent enter a partnership for 
the improvement of instruction in which 
the teacher is the senior partner. While the 
other members of the firm may be able to 
outvote him, their activity is usually limited 
to suggestions and assistance, but nothing 
actually happens until the teacher accepts 
and acts upon the help. 

2. Problems of instruction can be dis- 
cussed freely with the supervisor, who has 
no responsibility for rating the teacher or 
recommending salary increases. Unless an 
atmosphere of complete and mutual trust 
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and confidence can be established super- 
vision will accomplish little. 

3. The old supervision was surgical in 
nature; if the teacher did not function 
at some degree of subjective acceptability 
in his position he was removed as a mem- 
ber from the school body. The new super- 
vision is therapeutic in nature and exerts 
every effort to locate and correct diffi- 
culties. 

4. The teacher was definitely “on the 
spot” in the old philosophy; in the new 
the entire situation is under consideration. 

5. Improvement of teaching is not a su- 
pervisory function in which the teacher 
participates, but a teaching situation in 
which the supervisor cooperates by sug- 
gestions drawn from years of experience. 

The mere enumerating of these phi- 
losophies to the teacher in preliminary 
interviews will not suffice to “put them 
over,” but as time goes on, he will in- 
corporate them into his own thinking as 
he sees them put into practice by his 
supervisor and other school people. 

The discussions of the philosophies of 
the relations of teacher and supervisor 
should create the right atmosphere for an 
introduction of the plans which the in- 
structor, in accepting his position, has 
tacitly agreed to help you carry out. They 
might well be presented in a simple 1, 2, 
3 ordef, thus: 

1. Present a course of study giving 
rather detailed information as to which 
divisions are to be given greatest weight. 
This step is especially important in short 
unit courses such as those carried on for 
the war production industries. Beginning 
teachers have a tendency to want cover 
too much too quickly. They do not under- 
stand the importance of beating a track 
through the synapsis if a lasting job of 
teaching is to be done. Some will believe 
that the teaching job is done as soon as 
the pupil understands the assignment. 

In situations in which there is no course 
of study available the supervisor will have 
to assist the instructor to organize one. It 
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Fig. 1. Front and reverse sides of supervisory appraisal form 


is probable that a novice teacher would 
not understand how to break down a trade 
into even a semblance of an instructional 
order without professional advice. The same 
may be true of experienced teachers. 

2. Discuss the various teaching devices 
that can be used to advantage including: 
job sheets, assignment sheets, lesson plans, 
wall charts, models, progress charts, and 
progress schedules. 

3. Advise him as to what records will 
be expected and how they are to be kept. 

4. Provide a complete inventory of all 
tools, equipment, and supplies, and tell 
him how to obtain supplies and replace- 
ments. 

5. For those who have had no teacher 
education, a short training course should 
be instituted. The “Job Instructor Train- 
ing Course” sponsored by the Training 


Within Industry Division of the War Man- 


power Commission, which is available free 
of cost, would serve very well. 

The discussion up to this point has dealt 
only with activities before teaching begins. 
It is well now to investigate what the su- 
pervisor ought to do on the job. 

A planned schedule of supervisory visits 
is absolutely essential; and the first one 


should occur as early as possible on the 
first day. Subsequent visits may be made 
according to a schedule of which the 
teacher has knowledge or does not have 
knowledge. Each type has an advantage 
for some phases of supervision. The super- 
visor should approach each visit with an 
open mind and should guard against . be- 
ing carried away by a single dominant 
element of the teaching situation, good or 
bad, by being equipped with a standard 
note form which will force attention to 
the appraisal of other items. Figure 1 
shows. the front and reverse sides of a 
form that has proved helpful in at least 


~ one situation. Each visit should, at least 


in the beginning, be followed by a con- 
ference lasting the better part of an. hour. 
Meetings of shorter duration are likely 
to lead to misunderstanding and repercus- 
sions that are not helpful. The teacher’s 
standard query at the conclusion of a visit, 
“How. am I doin’?” should be answered 
by an invitation to a conference. The con- 
ferences must be kept on a plane of friend- 
liness, objectivity; and kindly frankness, 
and the emphasis should be placed on the 
two words kindly and frankness. If neces- 
sary, use several follow-up visits for weak 


teachers. Surprising dividends are some- 
times realized. 


” Apebonelaas subjects for discussion in 
these conferences are: Commendation for 
the parts of the job being well done; estab- 
lish and revise mutually the aims and 
objectives of the work; assist teachers to 
isolate problems and to decide on courses 
of action; pass on information about the 
practices of other successful teachers; aid 


help in ordering ; Suggest plans of 
organization that dovetail with, but im- 
prove the teacher’s own practices; stimu- 
late growth; show how course outline can 
be made more usable and effective; and 
occasionally a pointed remark concerning 
personal hygiene or grooming may be 
made. Other items of equal or greater im- 
portance will probably occur to the reader. 

When looking ahead, one can see the 
end of the present job approaching, but 
there is visible also an outline of a new 
one taking form in the retraining of work- 
ers for peacetime occupations. Hence, it 
behooves every one in the field of voca- 
tional education to help extend present 
plans and to work for increased efficiency. 


Aptitude Tests and 
Trade-School Adjustment 


_— 


In November, 1937, the Hartford; Con- 
necticut, Trade School and the Hartford 
Guidance Service instituted a tive 
experimental study of the relationship be- 
tween aptitude test scores and successful 
adjustment in trade school, as judged by 
instructors’ ratings. 

All applicants called to the trade school 
for interviews concerning enrollment were 
to be tested, but test scores were not to 
be used in any way by the trade school 
which would continue to admit or reject 
applicants solely on the basis of its regu- 
lar selective processes. Results of tests, in 


“Division. of Research and Planning, Office of Com- 
missioner of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


R. H. MATHEWSON* 


fact, were to be known only to guidance- 
service officials and were not to be re- 
corded in the trade school office in any 
manner. Thus the trade school had no 
knowledge of the tests except the general 
understanding that they were being given. 

It was proposed to continue to test all 
trade school applicants for an indefinite 
period until a large number of scores of 
many different individuals had been 
amassed. 

On November 4, 1937, testing began 
and continued until 135 ts had 
been tested. At that time (March 8, 1939), 
the guidance service was unable to con- 
tinue the testing because its total working 


force, which had been temporarily reduced, 
was needed to carry on the regular guid- 
ance function of the bureau. 

Results of the testing that had been 
done up to that date remained in the files 
of the guidance service. 

In April, 1940, a study of the char- 
acteristics of trade school enrollees and 
dropouts was being made. Among other 
information appearing on the form used 
‘to record the data was the trade school 

of each student. Although this in- 
formation along with the other items had 
been gathered for another purpose, 
seemed worth while to resurrect the older 
records of test scores and to compare 
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.Bases of Comparison 
The trade school ratings which are re- 
ferred to throughout this study are those 


progress ratings on the student’s record 
during his school career were averaged to 
give the single composite rating for each 
student used for purposes of comparison 
in this study. 
Aptitude test scores shown in the fol- 
lowing analyses are composite 
scores representing an average of each in- 


dividual’s percentile ranking’ on four tests: | 


monly used and pencil test of me- 

chanical ability; (c) a paper and 

test used as one of a battery for the selec- 

tion of trade tices in an industrial 
ization; (d) a paper and pencil test 


organizat 
of the ability to visualize in two dimen 
sions.® 


As explained in preceding ; 
average test scores of 75 trade ap- 
plicants (before entry to trade school) 
were compared with the trade school rat- 
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It will be seen from an examination of 
this scatter diagram that those getting test 
scores of 40 or better are preponderantly 
grouped in the division earning a trade 
school rating of average or better. Thus 
there seems to be in the diagram a fairly 
distinct demarcation at the level of score 
40 as shown by the dotted line. Herice, 40 
is as the theoretical critical score 
which will be used to distinguish theoreti- 
cally good candidates from theoretically 
poor candidates for the purposes of this 


If we divide the theorétically good stu- 


school ratings and dropout records, some 








Below Above 
Average Average’ Average 
T.S. T.S. » pe 
Rating Rating Rating Totals 
Test scores 40 
or above 7 11 38 56 
Test scores 
below 40 11 4 4 19 
Total 18 15 . 42 75 
It wili be immediately seen that the 


majority of high-scoring boys are rated 
above average by trade school instructors 
while the majority of low-scoring boys are 
rated below average by trade school in- 
structors as shown in the following table. 
Percent Percent 


Rating Rating 
Below Above 
Average Average 
Per cent scoring 40 or above 12.5 68" 
Per cent scoring below 40 58.0 21°” 


This means that if a boy gets an aver- 


had been in the trade school for several months. 
are in the form of averaged percentile rankings. 
are local Adult Guidance Service client norms. 
is taken at the rating of 8. 

55. 
the difference between 68 per cent 
21.7. Since 
standard error, there is a fair degree 
a difference would continue 
unlimited sampling. 
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than twice 


probability 
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age test score of 40 or above, his chances 
of getting a rating above average from 
his instructors in the actual work of the 
trade school are nearly 7 in 10, while his 
chances of getting a below-average rating 
are only a little more than one in ten. 

On the other hand, if he earns a score 
below 40 his chances of getting a rating 
below average from his instructors are 
nearly 6 in 10 and of getting a rating 
above average only 2 in 10.° 


The Critical Score in Relation to 
Dropout 
What is the likelihood that a high- or a 
low-scoring boy will drop out of trade 
school? The answer to this question is 
shown in the following table. 





Dropout Records of Those Scoring Above and 
Below the Critical Score of 40 
Active or 
Graduated Dropped Out Total 
Per Per. Per 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
Test scores 40 


or above 38 68 18 32 56 100 
Test scores 
below 40 9 47 10 53 19 100 





Thus it is seen that the majority of high- 
scoring boys stay in trade school while 
the majority of low-scoring boys drop out. 

Further than this, the majority of high- 
scoring boys who drop out do so to take a 
job while the majority of low-scoring boys 
who drop out do so because of disinterest, 
no progress, or non-attendance, as shown 
in the following table. 





Reasons for Dropout of High Scorers versus 
Low Scorers 


Per Cent Drop- 
ping Out for Each Reason 
Disinterest, No 
Progress, and Non- Other 


To take job Attendance Reasons 
Test scores 40 
or above 61% 22% 17% 
Test scores 
below 40 30% 60% 10% 





The Meaning of the Test Scores 

At this point we may summarize the 

findings as follows: 
Test scores ranging above a critical level 
indicate: 

(a) That a boy is likely to rate high in 
the actual work of the trade school. 

(6) That he will stay in trade school. 

(c) That if he does drop out, it will 
most probably be to take a job. 

Test scores ranging below a critical level 
indicate: 

(a) That a boy is more likely than not 
to rate low in the actual work of 
the’ school. 

(6) That he is more likely than not to 
drop out. 

(c) That when he does drop out it will 
be because of disinterest, no prog- 
ress, and non-attendance. 


Application of Tests in Selection 


That the scores on the paper and pencil 
tests used in this study are indicative of 
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trade school success when averaged and 
interpreted on the basis of a critical score*® 
is apparent from a study of the foregoing 
data. 

If, in any instance, it is not possible to 
administer more than one test, that in- 
strument correlating highest with trade 
school ratings (Instrument A in list which 
follows) may be used as the best single 
indicator of trade school success in the 
standard test group. 





Coefficient of Correla- 


tion, Test Scores and 
an rade met Ratings” 
Instrument A 
Instrument B-- rr 
Instrument C : 34 
Instrument D 28 
Average 455 
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2S mee Bae ee 
Drafting 22 90.9 0 90.9 
Building 
trades 11 63.6 18.2 81.8 
Machine 
trades 15 53.4 13.3 66.7 
Electrical 
trade 9 55.5 11.1 66.6 
Auto me- 
i 11 18.1 45.4 63.5 
Printing 
trades 7 42.8 0 428 





Tt will be noted that these coefficients 
of correlation, though positive, are not high. 
When test results are interpreted in con- 
nection with a “critical score,” however, 
their usefulness seems great enough to war- 
rant regular utilization in the selection 
process. 


The Relation of Test Scores, 
Trade School Ratings, and 1.Q. 

The fact that the I.Q. correlates .48 
with scores in Instrument A, indicates that 
the latter apparently covers some elements 
or factors ordinarily involved in so-called 
intelligence tests. 

The I Q., however, correlates with trade 
school ratings lower ( .39) than Instrument 
A with trade school ratings (.43). 


*1t will be apparent that the critical score employed 








Test Scores and Ratings Compared in . 


Various, Tradés 

“If the test scores of students earning 
above and below a critical score of 40 on 
Instrument A are compared with progress 
ratings received by these students in school, 
differences between trades are immediately 
noted. 

Instrument A seems to be most effec- 
tive in the drafting trade and least effec- 
tive in the printing trade. There are various 
factors which may influence this result. 
Applicants earning high scores on the test 
may be the kind of boys who naturally 
tend toward thé trade of drafting. The fact 
that the test correlates highly with intelli- 
gence test scores may be significant in this 
connection. It is essential to note that num- 
bers involved in some of the trades are so 
few that percentages might be changed 
considerably with larger sampling. 


: ~ Conclusions 
1. “Mechanical aptitude” tests should 
prove useful in aiding the personnel officer 


of the school in his admission work along 
with other regular methods and processes, 
including personal interviewing, school rec- 


‘ords, etc., but additional study and trial 


is needed before definite conclusions are 
possible. 

2. Performance as well as paper and 
pencil tests should be tried. Scores should 
be compared with instructors’ ratings over 
a period of time. 

3. Careful study of various types of 
tests should be made in relation to student 
achievement in the various trades so that 
possible connections between performance 
in particular phases of a test (as well as 
in a test as a whole) and performance in 
lig of a particular trade may be 
noted. 


A Required Project in the 
General Metal Shop 


DONALD B. McKAY* 


The beginning of each semester and 
the coincident problem of providing a 
project or work for a number of or all 
of the boys in each class is probably the 
most trying period of. the school year for 
the teacher of industrial arts, particularly 
in the junior high school. 

This problem, presented twice yearly, 
has provoked the development or selection 
of a number of small- projects, each provid- 
ing a number of different problems in con- 
struction or processes. A project of this 
type can be given to every individual in 


an entire class as a required project. This 


does not suggest that projects of this type 
be used for the entire semester’s work 
but only in beginning the term. — 

The advantage, from an_ instructional 
standpdint, of an entire class making the 
same project is obvious. This allows group 
demonstrations, with the entire class as 
a group. As the students of a class may 
be of varied experience, the selecting of a 
required project that the teacher is justified 
in giving all of the boys will not be as 
simple as it sounds. The factors determin- 
ing the selection of the project are as 
follows: 

1. A minimum of time required for 
construction 
* 2. Must provide a number of problems 
3. Not too simple or too complex 
4. Inexpensive (provided without charge 
possible ) 


5. Involve as many common hand tool 


processes as possible . 
6. Must or worth-while and interesting 


The material for this project should be 


if 


all ready to hand to the students as soon 





"Long Beach, Calif, . 


as the class is organized. The material may 
be cut off or cut out of the preceding 
semester. As soon as thé teacher gives one 
demonstration all students can begin work. 
This means that the first demonstration 
must involve some tool such as the hack 
saw or file that is provided by the school 
in a considerable number. Only type job 
demonstrations should be given. 

The more advanced students will prob- 
ably progress much faster than the 
beginner, He should be encouraged to 
start on some second project on which he 
may . receive individual instruction if 
necessary, This will enable him to work 
continuously should he get ahead of the 
teacher’s densliaglathiote. The teacher who 
has a number of projects of this type 
available will be able to give every member 
of any class the same definite job as soon 
as the routine organization is complete. 
This obviates the and delay 
in starting on a definite job by the student 
who is temporarily short of funds for 
material. The value of starting the semester 
in this atmosphere of :industry is in- 
estimable. 
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“The standard of living can only be 
increased by raising ‘the standard of 


education.” 
— Dr. R. L. Cooley 





The Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. (At left) Shop inspectors grading student problems; and 
(right) shop inspector acquainting members of new class with precision instruments 
: — U. S. Army Photos 


Machine-Shop Grading in the 
Ordnance School 


CAPT. FRANK D. DOLAN* and LIEUT. HAROLD A. SCHULZ** 


The ‘machine-shop section of the Ord- 
nance School at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland, trains the men who 
run the shapers, lathes, drills and milling 
machines which are part of the regular 
equipment of ordnance maintenance units. 
So great is the Army’s demand for skilled 

*Senior Instructor, The Ordnance School, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md. 

**Instructor, The Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. e 


machinists that the machine-shop section 
has been teaching at full capacity, eighteen 
hours a day, for the past four years. 

The men who take the machine shop 
course are members of regular ordnance 
field outfits. They attend the school for a 
period of 12 weeks during which they take 
12 written objective tests and are graded 
on 32 practical machine-shop problems. 
The two grades, written and practical, are 


averaged weekly on a 20 to 80 per cent 
basis. A final comprehensive average is also 
determined and then translated for the 
benefit of the man’s company commander 
into one of four classifications. The man 
is graded as (1) skilled; (2) semi-skilled, 
(3) helper, or (4) non-graduate. 

* The present system of assigning practical 
grades was developed 2 years ago by Cap- 
tain R. N. Rollason formerly senior in- 


as 
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The Ordnance School, Aberdeen pide Ground, Md. (At left) Shop inspector jcadicie a.“V" block problem 


in the school machine shop; (at right) enlisted student turning a gear blank on a lathe 


DECEMBER, 1944 


— U, S. Army Photos 
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The Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. (At left) Shop inspector grading students’ problem on 


inspection centers; and (right) enlisted instructor demonstrating the set-up of a special maintenance 


structor in the machine-shop section and 
now with an ordnance outfit overseas. It 
developed out of a study of two closely 
related problems. The first of these re- 
volved about the fact that the instructors 
were highly skilled machinists whose teach- 
ing time was too valuable to be wasted in 
making the precision checks upon which 
any fair system of grading necessarily had 
to be based. Second, the learning-morale of 
the students and the teaching-morale of the 
instructors suffered badly due to the fact 
that too often the grades assigned to prac- 
tical shop work were of a highly subjective 
nature. When, as an experiment, one piece 
of work was resubmitted to the same in- 
structor 5 times it was given 5 different 
grades ranging from 72 to 90 per cent. 
What Captain Rollason needed was a sys- 
tem of grading which would be highly 
accurate and highly objective. At the same 
tine it had to be a system which would 
free the instructors of their grading duties 
so that they could devote their full time 
to teaching. 

The Captain’s first step in developing 
such a system was to hold a series of 
conferences with his officer and enlisted 
instructors. The purpose of these meetings 
was to determine the percentage values to 
be given to each of the practical shop 
problems which — together with the 
weekly written examinations — determined 
the student’s weekly grades. The instruc- 
tors knew from experience that there was 
a direct relationship between the difficulty 
of a problem and the number of hours 
which it-took the average student to com- 
plete it. There were, of course, some ex- 
ceptions, and adjustments were made ac- 
cordingly. In most casés, however, a job 
which took 8 hours was usually considered 
to be twice as difficult as the job which 
took 4. Thus it was decided to use a 
time-ratio when dividing the 80 points 
of the weekly grade among the problems 
to be completed that week. 
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Time study records revealed that 9 out 
of the 42 hours in the normal teaching 
week were devoted to classroom instruc- 
tion. This left an average of 33 hours 
available for work on practical shop prob- 
lems. Each of the problems was then taken 
in turn. By consulting the time records 
of previous classes, the number of hours 
required by the average student to com- 
plete the problem was computed. Using 
this figure as a basis, the problem was 
then assigned its share of the weekly grade. 
An example will illustrate: 

In his ninth week the student’s practical 
grade is based on two problems. Working 
on the milling machine he must turn out 
a V-block and a vise jaw and base. It was 
found that the average student required 


pone 
—WU. S. Army Photos 
12.4 hours to complete the V-block and 
20.6 hours for the vise jaw and base, or a 
total of 33 shop hours. . 


= 30 = maximum num- 
ber of points for 
V-block problem 


50 = maximum num- 
ber of points on 
vise jaw and base 

80 maximum prac- 
tical grade 

20 maximum writ- 
ten grade 


100% maximum weekly 
grade 
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Percentage Grades for Problems Involving Precision Measurements 
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to the nearest .001. When half way between, the 


Grading precision measurements 


Grades for 


-012 


superior or excellent work are posted on 
the bulletin board. 

Much of the effectiveness of this grading 
‘system is traceable to the fact that every 
student knows exactly where he stands at 
every minute. At the start of the course, 
the senior instructor delivers an orientation 
lecture in which he explains how the grad- 
ing system works and demonstrates how 
it functions in a typical situation. Then, 
in order to acquaint each man with the 
work of the shop inspector, the class spends 
three hours at the inspector’s bench. Dur- 
ing these 3 hours each man familiarizes 
himself with the touck of each of the in- 
struments which will be used to grade his 
work. When, finally, a student is ready to 
start a problem he has only to consult the 
bulletin board to see the number of credits 
allotted to the problem and the deductions 


Measurements With A Standard Steel Rule 
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Grading measurements made with steel rule 


The next step taken by Captain Rollason 
and his men was to arrive at an accurate 
means of grading each problem. The first 
thing was to set up a table of dimensions 
and tolerances for each problem. Wherever 
possible these figures were taken from the 
American Machinists Handbook or some 


falls within tolerances he gets 95 per cent. 
Beyond that, if a standard rule is the 
measuring instrument, then there is 

ner cent deduction for each .001 in. 


Ss 
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problems include more than one dimension, 

the dimensions must be averaged before a 

grade can be determined. If, for instance, 
studen 


that one inspector is needed for every 90 
students. Since the inspector checks abso- 
lute values there is little chance for par- 
tiality. Moreover, he does not have to be 
a skilled instructor. He has only to know 
how to use the various measuring instru- 
ments and then how to determine the 
grade by consulting the table of standards. 
This gaye the instructors more time to de- 


‘vote themselves to instruction. 


The Army must, of necessity, accept 
men with varying degrees of experience in 
machine-shop work. As a consequence, the 
factor of individual differences plays an 


important part in machine-shop instruc-- 


tion. This is particularly true in the matter 
of determining practical grades because the 
more highly skilled students can complete 
their problems in less than the allotted time 
while the less experienced men need addi- 
tional hours. 

To solve this difficulty it was decided 
that the time factor would not be allowed 
to influence the grade unless the student 
turned in his work after the-date and hour 
set for completion. The actual number of 
hours spent on a problem makes no differ- 
ence. The slower, less skilled men may, if 
they wish, devote additional hours, during 
another shift, to working on their prob- 
lems. On the other hand, the faster, more 


hour. Instead of doing bonus 


may, if they wish, go on to 


that will be made for variations from 
perfect. 

This. system of grading developed by 
Captain Rollason and his instructors ful- 
fills its purposes. It is accurate and objec- 
tive. It is easily administered and its effect 
on both students and instructors is to send 
them about their work with a sureness 
and industry which is always evident where 
aims are definite and where grades are 
fair. 





JUST A FEW WORDS 
L. E. Schmidt* 


The thing that brings teachers most 
pleasure, 
And gives them the greatest of joys, 
Is to hear from a student, now at the 
trade — 
A letter from one of his boys. 


Then the cares of the day are forgotten, 
And the tricks that the nuisance 
employs, 
All the “lift” that he needs, is there as 
he reads, 
A letter from one of his boys. 


If the boys only knew, what.a few words 
would do, 
How they make up for the lad who 
annoys, 
I am sure that the mailman would bring 
every day, 
Letters from all of the boys. 
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A Practical Curriculum 


Enrichment 


A. G. MEATING* 


The rise of a new economy in our 
American way of living is demanding an 
enlarged service from our schools. This 
applies to vocational schools even more 
than to the traditional public schools, 
because the vocational school started with 
a narrow curriculum that made every sub- 
ject offered justify itself by a yardstick 
of practicality. At one time this was the 
proper thing to do. Now it seems that there 
should be some enrichment of the cur- 
riculum so that students, young or adult, 
may gain an appreciation of the cultural 
side of their very practical lives. 

The public high schools have over- 
emphasized the cultural subjects partly be- 
cause their primary purpose has been to 
prepare students for college. The so-called 
leisure classes have demanded as their right 
a teaching of literature and history, and 
there have been those who thought that 
there should be an education for the 
leisured classes and another education for 
the workers. Well, all classes have leisure 
now. The basic forty hour week will per- 
haps soon be a thirty hour week, but 
neither the regular nor the vocational 
schools have done much about it as yet. 

The vocational school should not change 
its primary function to develop this en- 
larged function, but within its legitimate 
field it can well stress a better use of 
English in so far as a discussion of shop 
subjects is‘concerned. The ability to talk 
convincingly about one’s own work is a 
fundamental element of salesmanship, and 
every job seeker should be a salesman — of 
his own abilities. Also, a worker can make 
his time more valuable to an employer, to 
himself, and to a prospect by. being able to 
discuss his work. 

For instance, I was much impressed 
about two years ago by a paper mill worker 
who told me that his mill would have to 
do some heavy figuring very soon if the 
war interfered more seriously with imports 
from the East Indies. When I asked him 
what he cared about the East Indies, he 
discoursed fluently upon the special virtues 
of rubber from Sumatra, and he had a 
number of reasons why the product from 
one locality was superior for the product 
that was being made on his machine. 

The vocational school can enrich its pro- 
gram in a very practical manner by intro- 
ducing students to the broad related field 
incident to the trade that is being explored 


much of a tendency for the shop teacher 
to teach his students a trade, and statistics 


show that less than 32 per cen eS 
ait eee ee t they 
learned as a trade. This does not mean 
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that a trade should not be taught, but it 
should not be too narrow. 

How common is it for a shop teacher to 
discuss with his ‘students the wide range 
of jobs listed in the 18,000 jobs in the 
United States that are related to the trade 
being taught? Such a discussion would 
open the students’ eyes to the numberless 


_occupations in related fields that could ap- 


peal to his special abilities, if developed. 

How many shop teachers make active 
contacts. with labor union leaders to learn 
first hand what jobs are opening up, what 
particular type of knowledge is most help- 
ful to the worker on the job? How many 
shop teachers are members. of a local in 
their related field? Could a shop teacher 
invite himself to a meeting of the local 
some time to tell the. members what he is 
teaching, and ask for concrete suggestions 
that would make his work fit more closely 
into the educational work of that local? 
Well, why not? Many of the students have 
fathers who belong to unions, and the shop 
teacher’s work is being measured by the 
parents. Wouldn’t it be better to show a 
willingness to cooperate, and so make the 
school work not only more practical but 
also more closely tied to the actual work 
of the men on jobs? 

For that matter, how many union men 
can express themselves intelligently on 
their feet before their own group? Some 
time they may begin to question why, and 
the answer cannot be a credit to the school, 
regular or vocational. If students are not 
taught to discuss their work in school they 
cannot talk well about their larger prob- 
lems out of school. 

The enrichment suggested can grow véry 
naturally out of the work of any school 
shop. All teachers follow some type of job 
assignment in developing their work. It is 
not enough for them to be satisfied when a 
student’s work sheets show that the job 
has been completed.. By every device in 
their power, shop teachers should induce 
students to think through the job, from 
blueprint to the finished product, so that 
the successive steps can be recited, the 
materials used be listed, and the practical 
related value of the project be fitted into 
the training course. Only when the student 
can tell what he has done, why he has done 
it, how he has done it, and what use it is 
can the teacher be sure that principles 
have been mastered. If the students can tell 
this in good English so much the better; 
but however it is done the whole teaching 

‘will transfer to the student as it 


_ process 
a such clinching. 


tot ee ae of 


' men who have done things 
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touch of culture that will lift 
practical minded teachers and students 
the idealists in the world of indus 
labor who functioned before the realists 
could hammer, or mold, or shape the ma- 
terials to earn their daily bread. 

All of which reverts to our thesis that 
vocational schools should be the first to 

recognize the vast cultural background of 
the fields of industry and labor, for work 
is the natural state of man, and work of 
any kind is noble. The nobility in work 
appeals to students more when there is 
understanding of the part their duty plays 
in the whole scheme of life, and such 
understanding should do much to lend a 


E 
B 


“feeling of security to young people who 


are néeded in our industrial program. 





THE “STUFF” OF ‘WHICH VICTORY 
IS MADE! 
ADAM N. REITER 
West Chester, Pa. 
Have you ever lived in a fox hole, my 
friend, 
And crguched i in the muck and the mud 
In a tempest of steel; while the fellow next 
door 
Lay moaning and writhing in blood? 
Or stood by in terror and dread through 
the night 
When the clamor of conflict was stilled; 
And waited H-Hour .. . when hell would 
break loose 
And your task was to fill? (Or be 
killed .. . 
. .Ever bail out, in the dim light of dawn 
From a plane, somewhere in the sky — 
Well knowing the lot of the fellow who 
fails: 
And the order was... . do # .. . Or 
die? os. 
Or gaily disported yourself on a beach 
Where the white sand was spotted with 
red; 
And the swell of the tide sought to cover 
the forms 
Of your buddies — sprawled silent and 
dead? 
Perhaps you ve "been down in the ocean’s 
green depths, 
In a sub while the foe ranged above; 
And breathed a last hope that his ask. can 
would miss — . 
And a prayer, for those whom you 
love; ... 
Or taken a cruise, in a frail rubber boat; 
At mercy of storm, wind and wave: 
And watched in despair as your mates, one 
by one — 
Unshriven, were tossed to their grave! 
..This is the substance of things that 
men do, 
Lest that which is sacred . . . is lost! 
And little they reckon of anguish and 
» “death, 
ar less of the burden of cost. 
Men do not falter at fate’s grim decree 
When liberty’s foes are arrayed — 
This is the price of freedom, my friend: 
And the stuff of which vict’ry is made! 
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Another Volume Completed 


The December issue of INpustrtat Arts AND VocATIONAL 
Epucation is the closing number of Volume 33. A total of 
over two hundred authors have contributed more than three 
hundred articles for the upbuilding and furtherance of in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education. 

It is encouraging to find so many men ready and willing to 
help their fellow workers. Among the writers will be found 
leaders in their field, drawn from all parts of our country. 

The articles, too, are quite diversified and cover subjects 
applicable on the various levels from the grade school up to 
high school graduation and beyond. 

The index this year has again been carefully compiled. 
It has not been made part of the December issue, but will be 
printed separately. Those who want a copy must write for it 


_ as the total number had to be kept down as low as possible 


because of the paper shortage. Address a postal with your 
request to our circulation department and get your index as 
soon as possible. 


Adopting Industry’s Methods 

According to a news note written by H. G. McComb, state 
director of War Production Training in Indiana, George 
Weber, Director of Vocational Education, South Bend, Ind., 
and many of his teachers are doing an outstanding piece of 
work in making their students conscious of the necessity of 
keeping the power machines used in the school shops properly 
lubricated. In order to do this they have adopted the “Coded 
Lubrication Service” idea lately advocated and used in many 
industrial shops. Many of the war-production workers had 
been hurriedly prepared for their jobs as machine operators. 
As a result they had little conception of how, why, where, 
when, and what to apply to the machines they were running 
to avoid or even squelch that ominous grunt or squeal which 
proclaims that some moving part is not properly lubricated 
for efficient operation. 

It is important that the boys and girls in our industrial 
arts and vocational education shops learn the importance of 


lubrication. They are the ones who will get in touch with. 


the many mechanical and electrical contrivances at home, in 
stores, and in offices. From their numbers also will come the 
workers who will enter factories and shops to operate ma- 
chinery of all kinds. 

To familiarize them with the various types of lubricants, 
and to teach them the absolute necessity of regular lubrica- 
tion is surely a function of the school shop. One of. the best 
ways to get this necessary information across to the pupil is 
to do as these teachers in Indiana are doing, that is, to adopt 
the method industry has found workable — use a color code, 
and make each lubricating point conspicuous so that the 
boy working at a machine will know not only where to use 
the lubricant but also what kind to apply. 

Mr. Weber and his teachers have even gone a step farther 
than this, and have made a lubrication chart available for each 
machine indicating how frequently each part should be oiled. 
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As is well known, proper lubrication prolongs the life of 
any moving part. Teach students how to conserve the aids 
which mean so much to us who live in this technological age. 


The Coming A.V.A. Convention 


Attendance at the A.V.A. convention at Philadelphia, 
December 6-9, is particularly important this year. So much 
is to be considered both from the standpoint of the industrial 
arts as well as from the long-range view of vocational 
education. 

Both of these fields of education are confronted by a task 
that requires cooperative thought and planning if the future 
education of our youth is to be of greatest value to the student, 
to our country, and to civilization at large. 

Advanice information shows clearly that Philadelphia, with 
its fine educational system, its historic background, and its 
richly developed business and industrial life is all ready to 
offer the visitors not only an opportunity to discuss their daily 
problems but also to see, and learn, and enjoy. 

The main points of discussion will, of course, center about 
the role which industrial arts and vocational education will 
play in. the postwar era. This is an all-embracing subject for 
it includes the rehabilitation of our returning soldiers, and 
the entire reconversion training problem brought upon us by 
the transition from a wartime situation to one in which the 
peacetime pursuits are again dominant. 

While at Philadelphia, the visitor should be sure to visit 
that city’s four vocational schools, two of which are among 
the largest in the country. In these schools there are as 
many as 30 full-time curriculums for boys and girls. 

Besides these trade schools, fifteen neighborhood high 
schools offer industrial arts, home economics, business train- 
ing, and the like. Numerous junior high schools also deserve 
careful study. 

Some may care to visit the colleges. Among them is the 
University of Pennsylvania which traces its origin to Benjamin 
Franklin who established it in 1749. 

The coming convention offers so much of importance to 
teachers of industrial arts and vocational education that every- 
one who can possibly .attend should make reservations 
immediately. 


Interest in the Commonplace 


A statement that molasses, salt, corn, soap, suet, rye flour, 
and other items commonly used in the home, are used also in 
large quantities in the processing of iron and steel is of great 
interest to the student. Offhand, few laymen would believe 
such a statement, but the information was culled from “Steel 
Facts,” a little trade sheet published by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

The salt is used during the rolling process to remove the 
scale that has formed during the heating of the billet. 

Corn and corn products are used for various purposes in 
the iron and steel industry, and it has been estimated that 
50,000 tons of this commodity will be used during the 
current year. 

Information of this type helps to keep up the students’ 
interest, and miakes a valuable addition to the related subjects 
material taught in industrial arts and vocational education 
classes. 
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The Printing Instructor 


Keeps Abreast of Industry 


CLYDE S. ARMEL and J. WOODARD AUBLE* 


Printers as a general class are rather 
hesitant to adopt new and untried changes 
in’ the industry, and _when one considers 


job is chargeable to hand operations, he 
will realize that the individual rather than 
the industry itself is subject to the change. 
It has been reliably stated that there 
been no piece of printing produced in 
500 years since Gutenberg produced 
Mazarine Bible which has equaled 
_ Perfection attained by that great master. 

To show the hesitancy to change one 
needs only to look at the position of the 
J and U in the case. Three hundred years 
ago these letters were added to the alphabet 
and placed in their proper order. Two 
hundred fifty years ago, printers added 
these letters to the case not in the order, 
but at the end because they did not want 
to disturb the lay of the case. Nineteen 
forty-four saw the case as “X, Y, Z, J, U.” 
There are many improvements and changes 
which could and should be made but rather 
than disturb the routine of so many work- 
ers these changes are dormant. This article 
might be offered as a reverse subject in 
some special instances and read “What 
Methods Are Being Employed by the 
Industry to Keep Abreast of the Schools?” 
Oue must remember what the wise .man 
- said: “You can always tell a printer, but 
you can’t tell him much.” 

However, to even remain stable the in- 
dustry and the workers in the trade must 
continue to grow. There are changes being 
made of which the printing teacher must 
take cognizance. This article will tend to 
show some of the methods whereby the 
individual craftsman as well as the teacher 
may keep abreast of the times and be 
aware of the trends outside his ewn school 
or plant. 

Three categories of information listed as 
to mechanical equipment, hand processes, 
and miscellaneous methods are open for in- 


nied 


vestigation and their chief sources for. 


improvement come from the manufacturers, 
the unions and associations, and from the 
individual printing teachers. 

Considering first the mechanical in- 
formation which comes chiefly from those 
interested in the manufacture of equip- 
ment, a teacher may improve by six 
different means, each listed with a brief 
paragraph as follows: 

First, there are the ideas gleaned from 
the manufacturers through their representa- 
tives, the salesmen. These men really have 
something to offer if the individual teacher 





rninstructors at Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis, 






will take the opportunity to be interested. 
Furthermore, they are not only willing. but 
eager to be of assistance in helping a school 
to solve its problems. Can the individual 
printing teacher recall a single instance 
where information or literature has ever 
been refused by a manufacturer? All one 


has to do is ask, and the thing asked for . 


is usually forthcoming. 

Second, in the list of equipment informa- 
tion sources is the advertising literature 
sent out by the manufacturers. Has it ever 
occurred to you, the thousands of dollars 
spent to secure and print reliable and 
up-to-the-minute information about the 
mechanical equipment used by printers? 
This literature is created with no other 
purpose than to acquaint the tradesman 
and the teacher with the products 
advertised. This is a valuable source of 
information and to be used to the best 
advantage should be filed in a systematic 
order so that the material is immediately 
available for discussion or other use. 

The third source of mechanical equip- 
ment information is one which few fully 
utilize, the reading of magazines which 
contain, in black on white, what is being 
done by the Jones’s, 

Number four is one which is offered so 
rarely that it is imperative that the printer 
take advantage of it. This is the sales 
demonstration of new equipment. Usually, 
once or twice a year, the teacher hears 
by the grapevine method, that a demon- 
stration of a new press or typesetting 
machine is to be given in a certain plant. 
An opportunity like this ought not to be 
— to pass without taking advantage 
of it. 

Probably the fifth source of information 
ought to concern the printing teacher most. 
It is more important because it is closest 
home, and concerns visits to industrial 
plants in the city in which the school is 
Situated. Visits of this kind help the in- 
structor to become familiar with all the 
equipment which his students will operate 
eventually. 

A source usually overlooked, but never- 
theless important, is the information that 
is brought in by the students and by former 
students. A situation came to light recently 
which demonstrates this. A teacher, in 
talking about lithography, made the state- 
ment that one could tell the difference be- 
tween. that process and letterpress printing 
by the absence of the gloss ink in lithog- 
raphy. The next day one of his students 
brought him a sample of lithographed 
work which had as high a gloss as any 
job that could be produced. It was a new 
lithographic ink, a sample of which the 
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boy’s father, a printer, had received the 
previous week. This was mechanical in- 
formation and from a student. Possibilities 
like this come up in almost every class. 
So much for the mechanical information 


thing to consider is the larger field in the 
printing trade, the hand-process informa- 
tion. _ Remembering that Gutenberg, 


information. They, also, 
under the six main headings previously 
listed for mechanical information and. will 
be described briefly below. 

One, the material prepared and distrib- 
uted by the union of printers. Since N. 
R. A. killed the association fostered by the 
management, the U. T. A. educational 
department, the typographical union has 
ably assumed the responsibility of super- 
vising the training of the apprentices for 
the trade. They have set up a series of 
trade lessons produced in pamphlet form. 
These are being. revised continually, and 
form a valuable source of information for 
the printing teacher. Other information 
printed in pamphlet and magazine form, 
or obtained by personal contacts, may be 
obtained from this I. T. U. source. 

Second, there is available to thé printing 
teacher the information gained by member- 
ship in The Graphic Arts Education Guild, 
the local section of the Craftsman Club, the 
subsectional group in the State Teachers 
Association, and other professional or semi- 
professional organizations, all of which are 
disseminators of up-to-the-minute inform:- 
tion on the progress of the trade. 

Thirdly, there are the university and 
extension courses, which generally offer 
advanced information about mental proc- 
esses rather than hand processes. Never- 
theless, a summer course in some good 
technical school will give the teacher much 
information besides awakening him to 
opportunities for his own investigation. 

Fourth, the advisory committees made 
up of representatives of the trade in gen- 
eral offer a source of information which 
is valuable but not available as yet be- 
cause of the newness of ‘the idea and the 
lack of organization of this work in most 
communities. 
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terminology. If one were to try to 
class of high school boys what the 


“thing-a-ma-bob” on the “fuzz-guss ulate” 
was supposed to be for, he would soon 
realize that terminology are not 
only helpful but imperative and many of 
the technical terms used by the trade were 
developed in the classroom by a teacher 
who from necessity devised them. 

Schools have the time and materials 
available and necessary for artistic 
advancements in printing. It is for the 
instructor to use these in keeping ahead 
of the parade. Most schools large enough 
for a print shop have a comparatively well- 
developed art department which will be 
more than glad of the opportunity to 
improve the artistic merits of the printing 
products. This takes time which is usually 
too costly to be employed by industry. 

Educational as well as industrial surveys 
and trade analyses can be made in the 
schools. These investigations do much to 
keep the course of study abreast of the 
industry. 

The students in school today are soon 
to be in industry themselves, and unless 
printing instructors desire to continue the 
vicious circle of ‘““What’s good enough for 
dad is good enough for me,” there must 
be outside investigation and advancement. 
It is for the printing teacher to avail him- 

self of all the information possible and 
then make a careful selection of the good, 
rejecting at the same time some of his own 
as well as some of the new which needs 
elimination. To do all this requires time 
and effort, but the energy expended will 
be repaid manyfold in results achieved. 


Selected Articles on Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education 


WM. H. JOHNSON* and ISADORE M. FENN** 


(Continued from page 365 of the November, 
1944, issue) 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAGAZINE 
Janvary,. 1936 


Tue PLAce oF EDUCATIONAL CRAFTS IN 


ts the progressive 

wenniodk ot Sdime teen & Eeatand. 
TECHNIQUE FOR MEASURING THE NEED 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN A Com- 


THE Matapjustep Puri, Edwin 
Cornelius Broome, pages 15-17. 

An effort to solve the perplexing problem 
of the maladjusted pupil. 

GRADUATE WorK IN THE FIELD or INDUs- 
TRIAL Epucation, Allen T: Hamilton, 
pages 34-37. 

An indication that there is a definite need 
for graduate work in this field. 

Wuat INpustriAL Arts MEANS TO THE 
Boy, Isadore M. Fenn, pages 39-41. 

An explanation of the meaning and pur- 
pose of industrial arts. 


March, 1936 


InpDustriAL Arts IN Its Service WITH 
VocaTionaL Epucation, Homer J. 
Smith, pages 57-60. 

A recognition of the essential relation- 
ship between industrial arts and voca- 
tional education. 


A Stupy or METHOD For THE BEGIN- 


NING INDUSTRIAL-ARTS TEACHER, Willis 
Burton Anthony, pages 61-64. 
A thoughtful and penetrating discussion 
of how to teach and how to select what 
is to be taught in a course of study. 


May, 1936 

PROFESSIONAL QUTLOOK AND INFLUENCE 
oF InpuSTRIAL-ArTs LEADERS, Elmer 
Willard Christy, pages 113-117. 

A plea for effort, cooperation, and léader- 
ship in the school. 

Some ProspteMs or THE City DIRECTOR 
or InpustriaAt EpucatTion, Alva 
Clifford Tagg, pages 147-150. 

A discussion on the organization and ad- 
ministration of a- program of industrial 
education. 


September, 1936 


TEACHING Alps IN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
Crasses, Gerald De Forrest Whitney, 
pages 179-183. 
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An exposition of classroom devices which 
create interest through a better grasp of 
the thing being taught. 

IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
Arts, Charles Alpheus Bennett, pages 
184-186. 

A discussion concerning bingitittidls con- 
tributions to teaching the manual arts 
and crafts. 

UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING OF INDUSTRIAL 
Arts TEACHERS, Benjamin Wiley Leib, 
pages 202-203. 

An analysis of some reasons for increas- 
ing the amount of specialized courses in 
the undergraduate professional prepara- 
tion of industrial-arts teachers. 


November, 1936 


SoME SUGGESTIONS FOR SHOP TEACHERS 
From THE ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS, 
Thomas Diamond, pages 235-246. 

A number of sample sets of examination 
questions used in Great Britain in the 
certification of teachers of industrial arts. 

OuTLOOK FOR TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EpucaTion, Verne Charles Fryklund, 
pages 247-251. 

An abstract on the future of vocational 
iraining. 

TEE PLACE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE 
ProGRAM OF EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
Security, Calvin Dumont Holderman, 
pages 259-263. 

A plan for increasing social security 
through a program of industrial arts-and 
education. 

LEGAL ASPECTS OF TEACHING INDUSTRIAL 
Arts, Robert Joseph Reidy, pages 263— 
265. 

A treatise on accidents in the school shop 
and the legal results of such acts, or 
failures to act, on the part of the parties 
involved. 

ANALYSIS OF ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN THE 
SHop DEeMonstRATION, Kenneth Earl 
Parr, pages 273-274. 

An explanation of techniques and meth- 
ods of conducting a demonstration. 
Crass ProGRESS-CHART FOR THE PROG- 
RESSIVE INSTRUCTOR, Isadore M. Fenn, 

pages 275-276. 
A sample progress-chart and its value in 
the teaching of industrial arts. 


January, 1937 

INDUSTRY AND TRADE ScHOOLS SHOULD 
CoopERATE, Allan White Forbes, pages 
1-3. 

An exhortation for close cooperation 
among schools preparing young people 
for industry, and for a radical change in 
the nature of. instruction. 

A Dynamic PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Francis Leonard Bacon, pages 4—7. 

Recommendations concerning the need 
for vocational education in secondary 
education. 

PLANNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHER 
Visitation, Franklin Irwin Sheeder, 
pages 19-24. 

A program whereby teachers may observe 
other teachers at work. 


March, 1937 


A Basic PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL AND Voca- 
TIONAL EpucatTion, Edwin Cornelius 
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Broome, pages 65-72. 
Philadelphia’s program 
education. 

GRADUATE STUDY IN INDUSTRIAL EpUCA- 
TION BEYOND THE MAsTER’S DEGREE, 
Raymond B. McHenry, pages 80-85. 

A study of the returns from a question- 
naire sent to forty-six men holding a 
doctor’s degree in industrial epeneent 
education. 


of vocational 


May, 1937 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR 
Cottrce, Chris. Harold Groneman, 
pages 128-135. 

A report of a study of curricula in the 
junior colleges with a view to improve- 
ment and reorganization. 

IMPLICATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN 
THE NEW FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR 
VocaTIONAL Epucation, Dean Merrill 
Schweickhard, pages 136-140. 

Information as to developments and 
trends under the new federal legislation. 


September, 1937 
NEGLECTED VALUES IN INDUSTRIAL ARTs, 
Arthur Beverly Mays, pages 169-172. 

An inquiry into the doubtful place of in- 
dustrial arts in the curriculum. 
EMPHASIS ON SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF 
THE SHep TEACHER, Kenyon Scott 
Fletcher, pages 199-201. 
A study of the opinions of shop teachers 
concerning the objectives of their work. 


November, 1937 
Wuat Is GENERAL EpucaTion?, Charles 
H. Judd, pages 225-232. 
A stimulating discussion of secondary 
education from the viewpoint of national 
leaders of educational thought who are 
able to see the defects in secondary edu- 
cation and who are striving to point the 
way to a better future. 
Devices FOR CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE, 
Walter Edward Sweenor, pages 268-269. 
A number of practical devices to lessen 
and eventually eliminate disciplinary 
problems. 


January, 1938 


POSSIBILITIES FOR VOCATIONAL-EDUCATION 
Courses IN REGULAR HicH ScHOOLs, 
Dean M. Schweickhard, pages 8—10. 

A plan for expanding the high school 
curriculum to include certain lines of 
vocational work. 

A VocaTIONAL TESTING SERVICE OF 
NATIONAL Scope Now Posstste, George 
E. Myers, pages 30-31. 

A method of classifying men according 
to their trade ability. 

TEACHING TECHNIQUES, Charles A. Ben- 
nett, pages 32-34. 

An explanation of teaching techniques 
available for the teacher’s use. 

Dr. Carvin Mitton Woopworp, George 
Harold Hargitt, pages 148-150. 

A story of Dr. Woodword’s life, influ- 
ence, and place in the century of public 
éducation of St. Louis. 

IMPROVING TEACHING THROUGH CREATIVE 
re he F. Theodore Struck, pages 156— 

A development of the art of creative 
listening, creative thinking, and creative 


September, 1938 

Wuat Inpustriat Arts Has MEANT TO 
Meg, Marion Burmaster Browne, pages 
189-193. 

A story of teaching industrial arts. 

A PLAN FOR DETERMINING EQUIPMENT 
REQUIREMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
BasED UPON THE TEACHING OBJEC- 
tives, Walter Allen Klehm, pages 194— 
203. 

An objective method of dbteninining 
equipment requirements based upon the 
mee and objectives of the industrial arts 
t er. 


November, 1938 


Four ImportANtT TERMS, Homer John © 


Smith, pages 225-230. 
An understanding of the following four 
important terms: analysis, course of 
study, instructional unit, and lesson. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AN ESSENTIAL IN THE 
CuRRICULUM OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 
Maris M. Proffitt, pages 231-234. 
A discourse on the influence of industry 
and the machine age in our social order. 
THREE SaTuRDAYS, Edward Daniel Cov- 
ington, pages 253-255. 
A radio playlet which illustrates the ob- 
jectives of woodworking. 


January, 1939 

INDUSTRIAL-ARTS INFORMATION, Homer 
John Smith, pages 1-6. 

Technical information about the teach- 
ing of materials, processes, and progress 
of industry. 

IMPLICATIONS OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
FOR THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, Emanuel E. 
Ericson, pages 7-11. 

A treatise on the necessity of industrial 
arts in a modern educational program. 


May, 1939 

Wuat Lres AHEAD IN INDUSTRIAL EpU- 
CATION?, George Edmund Myers, pages 
118-126. 

An exposition on the changing needs in 
the field of industrial education. 

A Few ASPECTS OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
InpustTRIAL Arts, F. Theodore Struck, 
pages 129-132. 

An explanation of the meaning and pur- 
pose of the philosophy of industrial arts: 
ideals, values and goals; scope and con- 
tent. 

ENRICHMENT IN THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM, 
Chris. Harold Groneman, pages 140- 
142. - 

Discussion of the fundamental factors in 
the preparation of a good teacher. 

A Unique Lrsrary, Albert Frederick 
Siepert, pages 269-272. 

A description of The Charles. A. Bennett 
Collection of books and pamphlets on in- 
dustrial education and related subjects. 


September, 1939 
Prabiiaies CoMPREHENSIVE GENERAL- 
SHop TEACHERS IN A TEACHERS’ 
Cottece, Benjamin Wiley Leib, pages 
165-170. 
An understanding of the disadvantages 
ee ee 
prehensive general-shop organization o 
college industrial arts subject matter. 
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‘INSTRUCTIONAL Arps IN INDUSTRIAL Epu- 


CATION, Harold A. Huntington, pages 


183-187. 
Rope a Ponte cpr 
for the learner in industrial edi 
THE TEACHING OF UNITS OF INTEGRATED 
InpustriaAL Arts ACTIVITIES, 
Henry Hoffman, pages 188-193. 
An analytical study of well-planned and 
organized units in industrial arts. - 


November, 1939 
Cuartes A. BENNETT: A DYNAMIC AND 
VERSATILE LEADER, William Thomas 


Bawden, pages 217-222. 
A fragmentary sketch of a few of the 


“high spots” in a notable career, offered 
at a turning point in that career. — 
New ‘ Horizons tN InpustRiaL ARTs, 

oy Merrill Schweickhard, pages 224- 
The offering of a challenge to industrial- 
arts teachers and leaders of today and 

tomorrow to be exceedingly instrumental 
. im shaping the affairs of the nation. 
THe JuNIon COLLEGE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EpucaTion, James Walton Reynolds, 
Pages 230-236. - 
especially forceful and timely exposi- 
tion of the change in attitude of the 
public-school administration brought 
about by first-hand study of an effective 
program of industrial arts. 


REVIEW @F INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE BIENNIUM, 1938-1939, Wm. 
Thomas Bawden, pages 237-251. 

An interesting discussion of the follow- 
= topics : 

1. A new attitude on the relation of in- 
dustrial arts to vocational educa- 
tion 

. Industrial arts and the Progressive 
Educational Movement 

. Industrial arts and integration 

. Recent trends in industrial arts 

. Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Education. 


Note: Industrial. Education Magazine 
discontinued publication with November 
1939 issue. 
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Teaching Materials 
for Industrial Education 


(Continued from page 366 of the November, 
1944, issue) 

The following list of teaching aids was 
collated to help the teachers of the vari- 
ous departments of industrial arts and 
vocational education. 

Many of the booklets and articles con- 
tained in this list have cost those who 
distribute them quite an appreciable 
amount of money. It is but courtesy to 
enclose sufficient postage with your 
request to cover mailing charges. 

It is advisable that teachers use school 
stationery when writing for any of the 
items listed. All items are free unless 
otherwise noted. In most cases a small 
charge is made when free items are 
ordered in quantities. 


Industrial and General 


American Can Co., Home Economics Dept., 

230 Park Ave., New York City 

The Canned Food Reference Manual® 

The Canned Foods Handbook 

Nutrition Booklet— Help Make America 
Strong 

Recipe Booklets — 80 Tested Canned Food 
Recipes and Wartime Recipes From 
Canned Foods — 


American Chicle Co., 30-30 Thomson Ave., 
Long Island City, N.Y... 
Facts About Chewing Gum 

American Medical Acsociation, ‘535 N. ‘Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, Ill 
In Training — 25c 
The Rules of the Game —15c 
Suggested School Health Policies — 10c 
First Aid Supplies and How to Use Them — 


Sc 
American Viscose Corp., 350’Fifth Ave., New 
York; N. Y. 
How to Recognize Fabric Constructions 
How to Care for Rayon Fabrics 


“Industrial Education ; pape ia eae College 
of Texas, College Station, Texas. 
‘Available to teachers of science, dietitians, physicians, 
and public health officers. 





DECEMBER, 1944 


CHRIS H. GRONEMAN* 


Tips on Sewing With Rayon 

Guide to Color Fastness 

Glossary of Rayon Fabrics 

How to Buy Rayon Fabrics 

ABC’S of Rayon 

What Is the “Crown” Tested Plan 

What Sort of a Rayon Buyer Are You? 


(Quiz) 
Quiz Yourself on Rayon Care 
Selection and Care of Rayon Glass Curtains 
and Draperies 
Fips on Sewing Rayon Curtains and 
Draperies 
Anthracite Institute, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
Mining and Preparation on Anthracite 
The Wonders of Anthracite 
Securing a Maximum of Satisfaction From 
Anthracite Burning Equipment 
The Story of Blue Coal 
Modern Anthracite Equipment 
The Story of Anthracite 
Armour and Co., 1355 West 31st St., Chicago 


9, Ill. 
Illustrated General Catalog on Coated 
Abrasives 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. - 
The Beech-Nut Idea 
The Story of Chewing Gum 
Set of Industrial Pictures 
Professor Finds Chewing Habit Aids Efi- 
ciency 
My Visit to a Coffee Plantation in Columbia 
Manufacture of Peanut Butter 
Bigelow-Sandford Carpet Co., Inc., 140 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Picture Book of Rug and Carpet Mak- 


ing 
The Historical Background and Outline of 
Weaves 
Color Clues to Home Beauty 
How to Take Care of Your Rugs and 
Carpets 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, Educa. 
Division, Box 5030, Los Angeles 55, Calif. 
The Story of California Oranges and 
Sunkist Food- Bulletins 
Lemons 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


New Tempo in Tillage 

Green Fields Reveal New Riches 

100 Years of Farm Power Progress 

Win Against Water 

Your Own Moldboard Plow Will Build a 
Good Broadbase Terrace 

Wall Hangers — 24 by 36 in. — 
Easy Plan for Building Your Own Terrace 
Strip Cropping Raises Yields on Sloping 

Lands 


Safety on the Farm 
Case System of Making Hay 
Combine — Adjustments 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Empire 
State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
Stories About Chemistry From Cavalcade 
of America 
DuPont’s Partnership With the Farmer 
How Du Pont Rayon Is. Made (wall chart) 
What You Should Know About Rayon Yarn 
Rayon Today 
Facts About Fabrics 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Allegheny 
Ave., & 19th St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Facts and Fallacies About the Weather — 
Ad Form 1627 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
Educational Students’ Packet — 10c 
Educational Teachers’ Packet — 15c 
Hoover Co., North Canton, Ohio 
Carpets and Rugs (single copies only) 
* How to Use the Modern Coler in Your 
Rooms 
Six Conservation Projects 
House Cleaning and Home Management 
Manual (single copies only) 
Facts You Need to Know About Moth Con- 
trol 
Iowa State College, Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment, Ames, Iowa 
Objectives of Industrial Arts Education — 
75c 
Test Questions in Industrial Arts Education 
— 75¢ 
Index to 2500 Books on Industrial Arts 
Education and Vocational Industrial Edu- 
cation — 75c 
Poems for Teachers of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation — 75c 
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Leisure Time Bibliography — 75c 

A Guide to Metalworking Problems —40c 

A Guide to Woodworking Problems — 40c 

Fifty Full-Scale Drawings of Woodturning 
Problems — 40c 

Industrial Arts Education in 1960 — 20c 

Research Problems and Methods in Indus- 
trial Arts Education — 60c 

Theses Pertaining to Industrial Arts Educa- 
cation — 40c. 

Index to Shop Kinks — 75c 

A Philosophy of Practical Arts Education — 
20c 
Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Rationing of Meat Is Vital to Our Victory 
Don’: Let Butter Rationing Scare You 
Mrs. Knox’s Sugar-less Desserts and Salads 
How to Be Easy on Your Ration Book 
Gelatine Aids for Wartime Cookery 
Make Your Own Delicious Ice Creams and 
Sherbets With Knox Gelatine 

The Protein Value of Plain Unflavored 
Gelatine 

Gelatine — A Valuable Supplementary Pro- 
tein, A “Fighting Food” for Wartime 
Nutrition ; 

McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., McGraw-Hill Bldg., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Technical Education News 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Industrial Safety Education-in Schools 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
The Mohawk Carpet and Rug Manual 

Morton Salt Co., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The History of Salt 
Salt ‘ 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 

John St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Safeguarding America Against Fire — 2c 

42 Ways to Prevent Fires 

Self Inspection Blank for Industrial Plants 

Home Inspection Blank for School Children 

Puzzle for Children 

Told by a Tongue of Flame 

The Defeat of Major Fire Destruction 

The Trial of Fire 

The Fire at Bradfords 

The Conference of the Fire Spooks 

Fire! Fire! Where Is It? What Caused It? 

Two Minutes Tick By 

How to Keep From Going to Blazes 

Safeguarding the Home Against Fire — Sc 

Safeguarding the Nation Against Fire — 7c 

Safeguarding the Farm Against Fire — 4c 

Safeguarding Industry — A Wartime Neces- 
sity — 2c 

For Fire Prevention Week (poster) 

For Fire Prevention Week (sticker) 

Daily Fire Prevention Rules (mats) 

Advertisements 

Self Inspection Blank for Mercantile Estab- 
lishments 

Your Life—Your Property. Are They 
Safe? 

Just One Minute (a single sheet) 

National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 

Ave., New York 16, N. Y.: . 

Child Manpower — 10c 

Behind the Child Labor Headlines — 10c 

Community Action on Child Labor — single 
copy free 


The American Child — 8 issues yearly — $2 


Annual Reports — 10c 

The National Child Labor Committee, 1944 
Analysis of Child Labor Law — any State 
Children for Hire — Cheap by Vera Con- 
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nally (Reprinted from Collier's, April 24, 


943) 
Subse cr dete Rite Clugston — 5c 
To the Kid Brother (Reprinted from Chris- 
tian Science Monitor) 
Child Labor Manifesto 
Child Labor in Industrialized Agriculture in 
Hidalgo County, Texas by Savilla Millis 


Simons 

Child Labor in Southern Defense Areas by 
Myron Falk (Reprinted from The Social 
Service ervice Review, September, 1942) 

Children in the Theatre by Anne Hood Har- 
ken and Gertrude Folks Zimand, 1941 — 
50c 

Bibliography on Migratory Agricultural 
Labor, 1941 — 10c 

Cotton or School by Kate Clugston, 1943 — 
25c 


National Industrial Information Committee, 


14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 

American Women at War 

Business Is a Democracy 

Collective Bargaining, A Management Guide 

Discussions on the Postwar Outlook 

Employer-Employee Cooperation 

The Effect of the War on Income, Wages, 
and Living Costs 

Employment Regularization 

Farm and Factory 

The Freedom We Defend 

Good Industrial Relations 

Inventive America 

Jobs, Freedom, Opportunity 

Little Known Facts About America at Work 

Management’s Responsibility in the Post- 
war World 

The Nature and Future of Private Enter- 


prise 

Our Material Progress 

Our Social Progress 

The Pattern of Community Progress 

The Profession of Management 

Peacetime Plans of Industrial Companies 

Postwar Distribution Problems 

The Postwar Prospect 

Problems of Transition to Peace 

Preparing for Industrial Work 

Public and Employee Attitudes on Labor 
Problems 

Patents and Invention 

Suggested Employment Procedures 

Taxes and What They Buy 

Testimony to the Future 

Ten Commandments of Good Industrial Re- 
lations 

What Makes Jobs? 

The World We Are Making 

“You and Industry” Study Guide 

Declaration of Principles. Relating to the 
Conduct of American Industry 

War Program of American Industry 

Absenteeism 

Food, Work, and War 

Men Against Time 

United We Should Stand 

The American Triangle of Plenty 

The Cult of Competency 

Fallacies About Our Private Enterprise Sys- 
tem 

Preserving the Roots of Liberty 

Science, War, and Human Progress 

The Challenge 

A Better America 


~ Jobs in Peacetime 


Free Enterprise 

Women and the Top Jobs 

Rehabilitation and Training for Postwar 
Employment 

Postwar Industry and Jobs 

Industry and Victory 


Postwar i 

Outlook for Construction Employment 

Health on the Production Front 

Sound International i 

Production for Victory, 1943 

Postwar Conditions and T: 

Reconversion and Re-employment Problems 
of American C 7 


} try 

Government’s Place in Postwar Labor-Man- 
agement Relations x 

— and Answers About Postwar Prob- 


coh — Production for Victory; Tomorrow 
— Opportunity, Jobs, Freedom 

Bibliography of Economic and Social Ma- 
terial and Supplement, 1944 


National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
a9 Education Methods, Elementary 


— 50c 
Soft Education Methods, Secondary 
— 50c 

Pesos Education in the Rural School — 35c 
Safety Education in Physical Education and 

Recreation — 50c 
Safety Education in the School Shop — 50c 
Safe at Home — 10c 
Bicycle Safety — 10c 
Sammy Sprocket Says 
Public Safety Memo No. 92 — 5c 
Accident Facts (published monthly) — 50c 
How to Make the Safety Speech — 50c 
Bicycle Safety Tests 
Fire and Teacher Responsibility 
Curriculum Planning for Safety 
Are You Doing Your Part? 
Safety Education Memos: 

No. 1. A Safety Program for the Ele- 

mentary and 


Junior High 
School 

1A. A Safety Program for the High 
School 


1B. A Safety Program for Adults 
2. General Bibliography 
3.. The Standard Student Accident 
Reporting System 
4. Safety Publications of State De- 
partments of Public Instruc- 


tion 
7. Selected Visual Aids to Safety 
Teaching 
Traffic Safety Bibliography 
The Present Legal Status of 
Safety Education in the 
United States 
11. Laws of the Various States Relat- 
ing to the Protective Con- 
struction of School Buildings 
and Control of the Fire 
H 


azard 

17. Tests in Safety Education 

18. Safety Exhibits 

20. Research in Safety Education 

22. Suggestions for Safety Talks to 
Students 

‘24. Maintaining a Safe School Build- 
ing ; 

25. .A Safety Program for a Small 

School 


26. Is Your Accident Reporting Sys- 
tem Paying Wartime Div- 
idends 


Sood 


Learning, 
Room 907, New York 16, x. Be 
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Teaching W. or aad: Feeble: Peabiinie'== 15 
New Tools. 5° Learning About War and 


Postwar 
New York Times, Times Square, New York 


GT Sindy of the N — 10c 
Be As Newspaper as an i Textbook — 


The New York Times in Social Science 


Classes — 
How to Use the New York Times in High 
School ish Classes — 10c 
News: The Story of How It Is Gathered 
~ @nd Printed —10c 


Financial News: How to Read and Inter- 
: is pret ae ass w Se 
‘atterns ewspaper Writing — 2 
Introducin 
Classes in Economics — 10c 
The Newspaper i the Tunor High Schoo 
—1 
Covering Washington for the New York 
Times — 10c 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
First Aid for Houseksepers 
Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be? 
Pan American Union, soy ogee 6, D. C. 
ineioest Trends in Latin America — No. 
— 25c 
Points of View — 10c 
Inter-American Highlights — 10c 
The United States and Latin America — 10c 
roe Trade Series — individual reports, 
Oc; general survey — 25c 
Ballet of the Pan American Union (Eng- 
lish) — annual subscription — $1.50 
(Spanish or Portuguese edition of the 
bulletin — $1 per year) 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., 632 S. Main 
St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
What Do You Know About Peanuts? 
Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
Making Expressive Strathmore Papers 
Paper Exhibit — $1 


The Tile-Tex Woe amg Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Floors That Endure 
Tuf-Tex Greaseproof Flooring 


U. S. Department of Gisitiaerce: National 


Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 


oe ee direct from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Materials for the Household —C 70 — 50c 
— Insulation of Buildings — C 376 — 


Sahty for the Household — C 397 — 25c 
Sundials — C 402 — 5c 
— Regarding Gas Appliance Attach- 
—C 404—5c 
Pair sacra for the Amateur Designer of 
aes for 25 to 60-Cycle Circuits 
Synthetic Rubbers: A Review of Their 
ee, Properties, and Uses —C 


Care of Filmslides and Motion Picture 


Films in Libraries — RP 942 — Sc 
— — at the Race Track— RP 
86 — 5c 
Outdoor pu ips Tests of ee 
Nickel and Chromium Coatings on 
= Non-Ferrous Metals — RP ve 
Effect of Paint on the Sound 
sere a cera 
Protection of Electric Circuits and Equip- 
ment Against 


Standards and Specifications for Non-Metal- 
DECEMBER, 1944 © 


' Recommended Minimum 


the New York Times Into . 


g—M 95—25c 


oe 
mplific of Sizes and Terminology of 
Volatile Bituminous Coal—M 113 


— 5c 
The Production of Pressboard From Corn- 
stalks —M 123—5c 
re — of Cornstalks —M 


147 — Sc 
pr aged for 
eee ae 13 — 50c 
inimum Requirements for 
Fire Resistance ni Buildings — BH 14 — 


10c 

se and Repair of the House —BH 15 — 

c 

Recommended Minimum Requirements for 
ra Dwelling Construction — BH 18 — 

yp : 

Code for the Protectoin Against Lightning 
—H 21—15c 

Electric Fences —H 36—Sc_ 

Builders’ Hardware (nontemplate) (second 
edition) CS 22-40 — 10c 

Aromatic Red Cedar Closet Lining — CS 
26-30 — Sc 

Mirrors — Second Edition — CS27-36—5c 

Wood Shingles (4th edition) — 5c 

on and Strap Leather —CS 34-31 
— 5c 

Plywood — CS 35-42 — 10c 

Fiber Insulating Board — CS 42-35 — 5c 

Douglas Fir Plywood — CS 45-40 — 5c 

Gold Filled and Rolled Gold Plate Articles 
Other Than Watch Cases — CS 47-34 — 


5c 
Mohair Pile Fabrics — CS 52-35 — 5c 
Oak Flooring — CS 56-41 — 5c 
Wood-Slat Venetian Blinds —CS 61-37 — 


5c 
Colors for Kitchen Accessories — CS 62-38 


Colors for Bathroom Accessories — CS 63- 
Cis Tacks ond Smell Cut Neils —~R 47-28 
‘Shciting Stour Phin <i Sante 

Tinware, Galvanized and Japanned Ware — 
Figs Tis for Hone sill Weis 02-30 


— 10c 
Folding and Portable Wooder: Chairs —R 
80-28 — Se 
Composition Books —R 84-28 — 5c 
Photographic Paper — R 98-36 — 5c 
Pocket Knives — R 99=30 — 10c 
Refrigerator Ice Compartments — R 109-29 


— 10c 
Paints, Varnishes and Relate oducts — 
R 144-42 — Sc 


Copper Wire Nails — R 150-34 — 5c 

Forged Axes —R 158-41 — 5c 

Forged Hatchets — R 160-41 — 5c 

Counter, Window, and Radiator Brushes — 
R 167-37 — Sc 

Wooden Boxes for Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables — R 171-38 — 5c 

Axes — GGG-A-926a — 5c 


ney and Cells, Dry —W-B-101A — 


nae: Storage, Ignition, Lighting and 


Starting — W-B-131b — 5c 

gy Venetian, Wood-slat — LLL-B-441 
— 5c 

Brushes: ecg Metal-Bound, Flat — H-B- 
421 — Sc 

Brushes: Paint, Metal-Bound-Flat (medium 
grade) — H-B-431 — Sc 

Burlap: Jute -—CCC-B 811 — Sc 

Charcoal — LLL—C-251 — 5c 

Enamel: Interior, Gloss, Light Tints and 
White — TT-E-506a — 5c 


Enamel: Pigmented (air drying and baking, 

' black) —TT-E 521 — 5c 

Enamel: Water-Resisté Red — TT-E- 
531a — Sc 

Fans: Electric, Bracket and Desk Types, 
Rigid Blades — W-F-101a — 5c 

Fiber Board — LLL-F-321b — Sc 

Flashlights — W-F-421a — Sc 

Hardware, Builders’ — FF-H-121a — Sc 

Hardware, Builders’ — Hinges — FF-H- 
1166 — 10c 

Hardware, Builders’ — FF-H-106 — 5c 

Hardware, Builders’ — FF—-H-111 — Sc 

Hot Plates — W-H-636a — Sc 

Lamps — W-L-101e — 5c 

Leather: Upholstery — KK-L-291a — 5c 

Paint: cold-water — casein-binder, light 
tints and white — TT—P-23a — 5c 

Paint, Rubber Base — TT-P-91 — Sc 

Paint: For Priming Plaster Surfaces — TT- 
P-56 — 5c 

Paints: Lead-Zinc Base, Ready-Mixed and 
Semipaste — TT-P-40 — Sc 

Paints: Oil, Interior, etc.,— TT-P-51a— 
Sc 

Paints: Outside, Ready-Mixed, etc., TT-P- 
53 — Sc 

Paper: Drawing — UU-P-226 — 5c 

Paper: General Specifications —UU-P-31a 


— 5c 

Pencils: Lead — SS—P-166 — 5c 

Pliers and Nippers — GGG—P-471 — Sc 

Saws — GGG-S-61a — 5c 

Screw Drivers — GGG—S-—121a — 5c 

Screws: Wood — FF-S-111 — 5c 

Solder: Tin-Lead — QQ-S-571a — Sc 

Tape: Rubber, Insulating — HH-T-111a — 
5c 

Tires: Automobile and Motorcycle, Pneu- 
matic — ZZ-T-381d — Sc 

Turpentine: for Paint, Type I — LLL-T- 
791b — Sc 

Turpentine: for Paint, Type II — LLL-T- 
792a — Sc 

Varnish: Interior — TT-V-71a — 5c 

Varnish, Rubbing, Cabinet — TT-V-86 — 
5c 

Varnish, Shellac — TT-V-91a — 5c 

Spar: Varnish — Water Resisting — TT-V- 
121a— 5c 

Wood and Shingle Stains — LC-464 

Photography and Its Application — LC 531 

Building Materials, Building Standards, 
Home Building, Publications of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards — LC 592 

Outside House Painting — LC 603 

Sources of Radio Information — LC 613 

Etching of Designs and Lettering on Metals 
—LC 616 

Standards and Specifications for Building 
and Construction Materials, Fixtures, 
Supplies, and Equipment — LC 619 

Guide to the Literature on Rubber —LC 
626 

The Care of Floors — LC 627 

Rubber: List of Publications by Members 
of the Staff on the National Bureau of 
Standards — LC 707 

Fluorescent Lamps — LC 652 

Publications Relating to Building Codes and 
Construction Practice, Home Building, 
Building Materials, Specifications, Home 
Maintenance — LC 653 

Electric Batteries and Standard Cells — LC 
720 

Paint, Varnish, and Bituminous Materials — 
LC 659 

Electrical Interference With Radio Recep- 
tion —LC 660 

Leather: Publications by Members of This 
Staff — LC 667 
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Electrical Cheeses of Dry Cells and 
Batteries —LC 677 

Luminous and Fleerencent Paints — LC 703 

Radio —LC 692 

Corrosion of Metals Used in Home Con- 
struction — TIBM —1 

Concrete Floor Treatments — TIMB — 

Finishes and Maintenance of Portland 
Cement Stucco Construction — TIMB — 
21 

Painting of Ferrous Metals —TIBM — 28 

Preparation of Paints From Paste and Dry 
Pigments — TIBM — 35 

Roofing Tin for House Construction — 
TIBM — 41 

Aluminum Paints — TIBM — 43 

Varnish and Lacquer — TIBM — 47 

Shellac — TIBM — 48 

Wood and Shingle Stains — TIBM — 49 

Research on Building Materials and Struc- 
tures for Use in Low-Cost Housing — 
BMS1 

Methods of Determining the Structural 
Properties of Low-Cost House Construc- 
tions — BMS2 

Sound Insulation of Wall and Floor Con- 
structions — BMS17 — 10c 

Structural Properties of Wood-Frame Wall, 
Partition, Floor, and Roof Constructions 
With “Red Stripe” Lath Sponsored by the 
Weston Paper and Manufacturing Co.— 
10c 

Metallic Roofing for Low-Cost House Con- 
struction — BMS49 — 10c 

Roofing in the United States — BMS57 — 
10c 


Plumbing Manual — BM S66 — 20c 
Furniture: Its Selection and Use — 10c 
You Can Make It — Sc 

You Can Make It For Camp and Cottage — 


Sc 

You Can Make It for Profit — Sc 

Home Insulation, Its Economies and Appli- 
cation — 10c 

How to Judge a House — 10c 

Services of National Bureau of Standards 
to the Comsumer 

Notes on Domestic Fuel Oil Conservation 
— LC 738 

Notes on Standardization of Packaging — 
LC 726 

Dampness in Masonry Walls Above Grade 
—LC 721 

Conservation of Leather Shoes — LC 719 

. Thermostat Setting and Economy of House 
Heating — LC 711 

Paints and Protective Coatings for Tires — 
LC 709 

Home Heating Problems — Bibliography — 
LC 702 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Superin- 

tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 

D. C. 

Education in the 48 States—Y 3.Ad9/2:7/1 

— 30c 

Federal Aid and the Tax Problem—Y3.Ad/ 
2:7/4—15¢ 

Principles and Methods of Distributing Fed- 
eral Aid for Education — Y3.Ad9/2:7/5 
— 20c 

Selected Legal Problems in Providing Fed- 
eral Aid for Education — Y3.Ad9/2:7/7 
—15¢ 

Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Disabled — VY 3.Ad9/2:7/9 — 15c 

Know Your Teacher —I 16.44:50 (Educa. 
Leaflet 50) — 5c 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow, The Issues 
Involved (Leaflet No. 64— FS 5.18:64) 
— 10c 

Guidance Problems in Wartime — FS 5.22: 
18 — 15¢ 








Chemistry—1 16.44: 


Librarianship — 1 16. 
Mechanical Engi- 





Vocational Rehabilitation and National De- 
fense — FS 5.22:19 — 15c¢ 

Handbook on Education and the War, Based 
on Proceedings of the National Institute 
of Education and the War, Sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission at American University, 
Washington, D. C.—FS 5.6: ‘W 19 2— 
55c 

Job Training for pawl Cadel Guide 
to Programs authorized by Congress to 
Train Persons for Work in Defense In- 
sdustries — FS §.2:J57 942 — 5c. 

26 Job Opportunities in Army Air Forces — 
FS 5.2:Ar5 — 10c 


Victory Corps Aeronautics Aptitude Test — 


FS 5.2:T 28/3—10c 

Victory Corps Aeronautics Aptitude Test, 
answer sheet — FS 52:T 28/2 — 5c 

Victory Corps Aeronautics Aptitude Test, 
Directions to Examiners — FS 5.2:T 28 
—Sc. 

Victory Corps, High School — Y4.Ed8/3: 
H53 —10c 

Victory Corps Series —FS 5.29: 
No. 1— High School Victory. Corps — 

15c 


_ No. 3.— Physical Fitness through 


Health Education for the 
Victory Corps — 20c 

No. 5— Community War Services and 
the High School Victory 


Corps — 15c 
No. 6 — Service in the Armed Forces — 
20c 


Guidance Manual for the High School Vic- 
tory Corps FS 5.29:4— 20c 
8.7 Where Cotton Is Grown and Distri- 
buted — Chart —A 43.22:8.1-8.7 (set of 
7 charts) —25c per set 
9.1 Cotton Manufacturing, Chart 1—A 
43.22:9.1-9.7 
9.2 Cotton Manufacturing, Chart 2—A 
43.22 :9.1-9.7 
9.3 Cotton Manufacturing, Chart 3—A 
43.22:9.1-9.7 
9.4 Some Types of Weaves—A. 43.22:9. 
1-9.7 
9.5 Some Things to Remember in Judging 
Fabrics —A 43.22:9.1-9.7 
9.6 Identification of Some Textile Fabrics 
—A 43.22:9.1-9.7 
9.7 Some Uses of Cotton and Cottonseed 
—A 43.22:9.1-9.7 
Note: The charts listed directly above 
(9.1 to 9.7) are available at 20c 
for the entire set 
14.1 Fiber Flax—A 43.22:141-14.3 
14.2 Fiber Plants — A 43.22:14.1-14.3 
14.3 Fiber Plants —A 43:22:14.1—14.3 
Note: Entire set. of charts (14:1 to 14.3) 
available at 10c a set 
Opportunities for the Study of Engineering 
at American Higher Institutions —I 
16.17 :20 — 5c 
Guidance Bibliography, Bulletin No. 36 — 
I 16.3:937/36 — 10c 
a Leafleton: Art—1 16.44:20— 
c 
neering —1 16.44: 


19— 5c 13— Sc 
Civil Engineering— Medicine—FS 5.18: 
—1 16.44:11—5c 6—10c 
Dentistry —1 16.44: Music — 1 16.44:17 
7— 5c — Sc 
Forestry —1 16.44: Optometry —1 16. 
16— 5c 44:22 — 5c 
Journalism — 1 16. Osteopathy —1 16. 
44:8 — 5c 44:23 — 5c 


Pharmacy—1 16.44: 
14— 5c 
Veterinary Medicine 


44:9 —S5c 
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— FS 5.18:18—Sc ; 
o- ional. Information and . Guidence 
aren? FS 5.123: pore es 


formation 
Bibliography — FS 5.123:218 — 40c 


Prediction of Success in College, Hand- 


book for Administrators and Investiga- 
tors —1 16.3:934/15 — 10c 
Vocational Guidance for Girls and Women, 
References and Related Information — 
FS 5.123: 1214 — 25c 
Industrial Education —1 16.33:9 
Contribution of Correspondence-Instruc- 
= Methods to Industrial Education 
— 5c 
Digest of Development of Industrial 
Education in United States—VE 1.2: 
In 2/2 — 5c 
Grading in Industrial Schools and Classes 
1 16.33:28 — 5c 
Industrial Arts, lis Interpretation in 
American Schools —1 16.3:937 34— 


. 15¢ 
Industrial Education Bulletin 37 —1 16. 
3:925 37 —5c 


Bulletin 21 — Industrial Education 1926- 
28 —1 16.3:929 21 —5c 
Problems of Organization in Industrial 


Trends in Industrial Arts, Poimphlet 93 

— FS_5.17:93 —5c 
Manual Arts — Values of the Mimcial Arts 
—1 16:33:27 — 5c 
Preinduction Training Courses — 

Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics, 
an Applied Course—W 1.40:202— 
10c 

Fundamentals of Electricity, A Basic 
Course —W 1.40:101 — 10c 

Fundamentals. of Machines, A _ Basic 
Course—W 1.40:102 — 10c 

Fundamentals’ of Radio, An Applied 
Course —W 1.40:201—10c 

Fundamentals of Shopwork, A Basic 
Course —W 1.40:103 —10c 

Pre-Aviation-Cadet Training in High 
Schools — FS 5.18:62 — 5c 

Preflight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools — FS 5.18:63 — 10c 

Radio in Education—1 16.3:933/4— 
15c 


Vocational. Education 
Apprenticeship in England, France, and 
Germany —1 16.54/3:176— 5c 
Aviation in the Public Schools —1 16. 
54/3:185 —15¢ 
Building. Electrical Equipment for the 
Farm — FS 5.123:209—20c 
Foreman Training—1 16.54/3:125 — 
15¢ 
Guidance Programs for Rural High 
Schools —1 16.54/3:203 — 10c 
Stone Setting, the Setting of. Curb-Stone 
Trim in Brick Buildings —1 16.54/3: 
106 — 20c 
Training for Painting and Decorating 
Trade—1 16.54/3:193 — 45c 
Training of Teachers for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education — VE 1.3:150 — 
30c 
Vocational Training for Pulp and Paper 
Industry — VE 1.3:168 — 20c 
Vocational Training Problems when This 
~~ War Ends — FS 5.129:12 —10c 


) 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion—1 16.54/3:113 —10c 
Office Procedure in Vocational Rehabili- 
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Compensation VE od sess 
762—10c 
Youth 


Youth, Stecilide ior Wiese Oi 67 Sched 
_ § 16.3:936/ 18-3 —10c . 
Youth, Finding Jobs —1 16.3:936-18-5 


— 10c 
U. S. Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams St., Chi- 


cago 6, Ml. 
Texolite Hand Book 
Weatherwood Insulating Products and 
Their Uses 
Beautiful Interiors — Built on a Budget 
Now iow tae Spread Color Quickly, Easily 
—at 


University Committee on Postwar Interna- 
“tonal Problems, 40 Mt Vernon St., Bos- 
Education and World Peace —Sc (This is 

No. VII in the series of 20 problems 
or pig he berge lial apecliaaliaaas 
List supplied on request.) 

kar wad of Chicago, Roum Round Table, Chicago, 


No. 157 Strikes and National Defense — 
10c 

No. 193 Little Business — What Now? — 
10c 


No. 213 Wanted: 30,000,000 Men — 10c 

No. 221 Education for Freedom — 10c 

No. 250 Things to Come: How Science 
May Shape the Next Twenty- 
Five Years — 10c 

No. 258 ” Pa aad and the Future — 


* No. 261 Paarlon for Freedom — 10c 
Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt. 
Marble Goes Modern 


“yee RY Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New 
Facts Tien Cotton (chart) — single copy 
cae! to teachers; additional copies — 15c 


Wheat Flour _—> 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 
Facts About W Rosy Flour 
Through Silken Sieve 
A Primer of Bread Baking 
Enriched Flour 
Series of Recipe Booklets 
Blackboard Lessons on Food 
From Wheat-to Flour 
How Flour Is Milled 
Teacher's Outline on Wheat and Flour 
(Above booklets free to teachers; available 
in quantities for class use at cost of 


printing) 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., 410 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Chewing Gum, What It Is and How It Is 
Made 


(To be continued) 





Problems and Projects 





AIRPLANE WING-RIB SHELF 
ISADORE M. FENN 
Chicago Vocational School 
Chicago, Ill. 


A streamlined shelf project which students 
like to make for their homes. Parents are 
yn oP Naren ber geaaaesia ea icae 

and utilitarian 


project. 
Students find the airplane wing-rib shelf 
simple to construct after they receive a few 
specific directions from their instructor. 


Blueprint. reading, squaring, layout, joinery, 
knife work, chiseling, jigsaw operation, sand- 











AIRPLANE 








WING-RIB SHELF 
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ing, assembling, finishing. 

Steps In Construction: 

1. Study the drawing. 

2. Obtain the necessary material from the 
foreman. 

3. True up this material. 

4. Draw the squares and make a layout 
for one side of the shelf as shown on the 
drawing. 

5. Have this layout checked by the fore- 
man or instructor. 

6. Make knife-lines for the dado joint and 
cut out with the proper size chisel. 

7. If permission is granted, use the jig 
saw to cut out the design of one side of the 
shelf; allow for sanding. 








‘AIRPLANE 
WING-RIB SHELF 








8. Sandpaper this pattern and trace it on 
the material for the other side of the shelf. 
9. Cut it out and smooth with sandpaper. 
10. Check both sides of the shelf to make 
sure that they are even. 
11. Sandpaper the other parts of the shelf. 
12. Check all parts of the shelf to see if 
they fit. 
13, Assemble the parts with glue and brads. 
14. Finish the shelf to match the furniture 
in your home or use any other suitable color. 
Note: Students should have the foreman 
or the instructor check their work at each step. 


A TWO HORSE OR STOCK TRAILER 
KEITH J. ABBOTT 
Director of Agriculture 
Gonzales Union High School 
Gonzales, Calif. 


There are three points to be considered in 
building a modern stock trailer. The first is 
strength and rigidity. With the use of chan- 
nel iron for framing, plywood for the sides, 
and sheet metal on the front, a trailer can be 
constructed to withstand extremely hard 
usage. Plywood is used because it is known 
to be the strongest material obtainable for 
its weight. 

The second point is design for. the high 
speed of which the modern automobile is 
capable. To accomplish this the axles are 
underslung and built up, lowering the body 
of the trailer to a 9-in. clearance — the same 
as the average automobile. This, with the 
streamlining of the trailer, allows for high 
speed travel with no danger of tipping on the 
turns. 

The third point is accessibility and handling 
of stock in the trailer. The low construction 
of the trailer gives the tail gate a very grad- 
ual slope so that the stock can enter easily. 
The fenders on the side are constructed so 
the attendant can stand on them and lead the 
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Details of the two horse or stock trailer 





- 


Fig. 














Fig. 2. The frame 


stock into the trailer. A forward compartment 
is constructed for saddles, feed, and equip- 
ment, thus keeping it from falling beneath 
the stock. 

As stated before, the frame is made of 
channel iron (old car frames can be used for 
this if the ses are to be cut down). 
Three-inch 4.1 Ib. channel iron is used. The 
corners are miter cut either with hack saw 
or cutting torch, and welded together. If a 
small arc welder is not available it can be 
done at 2 welding shop at a nominal charge. 





Fig. 3. Putting on the bottom piece 


The tongue is then notched into the chan- 
nel frame and is made of 2% by 2% by 
5/16-in. T iron and welded in place. Then 
%-in. black wrought iron pipe is bent and 
welded in place for the saddle compartment, 
and a %-in. black wrought iron pipe is welded 
pikes the back at gt lig! sy . the 
wing, to serve as a hinge. 2 shows 
the completed frame. — 

The next step is the cutting of the ply- 
wood for the bottom and two sides. These are 
cut from standard 5 by 8-ft. sheets of 34-in. 


































Fig. 4. Bolting the sides in place 


! 
| 


proof outdoor type plywood if the trailer is 
to be left outdoors or used in extreme weather 
| conditions. Although where the cost is pro- 
_ hibitive, regular plywood may be used if the 
edges are treated with a heavy coat of white 
lead and the sides given at least three coats 
of paint. A trailer of this construction has 
ee et Se eee aoe rier See Oe 


Fig. 5. Welding the pipe framing 
in place 


After cutting and treating the edges with 
white lead, the bottom is laid on the frame 
as shown in Figure 3, and the cross beams are 
marked so the holes for the bolts, when 
drilled, will be in the exact center of the iron. 
Carriage bolts (34 by 1 in.) spaced about 1 
ft. apart are used. Bolt holes in the four sides 
are not drilled at this time as they will be 
put in when the reinforcing angle irons are 
_— over the plywood. See Figures 8 and 
15. 





Fig. 6. Fastening the front sheets 
in place 


The uprights are next cut for. the sides. 
These are made of 2 by 3-in. white oak. The 
two outside corners are beveled and they are 
bolted to the frame equally spaced four to a 
side two center ones may have to be 


depending on the size tire and 
. Two % by 3%4-in. machine bolts 
ea 


on : 
The sides are then cut, treated with white 
lead, and bolted to the uprights with 4 by 
in. carriage bolts spaced 12 in. apart 
with nuts and washers on the outside. Only 


| 
5 


rT 
: 











Fig. 7. Bolting the front sheets 
in place 


one bolt is put in the front and back uprights 
until the reinforcing angle iron is installed 
over the plywood. 

The pipe framing of 34-in. black pipe for 
the front- of the trailer is next bent and 
welded in place, as shown in Figure 5. The 
ends of the curved pieces are flattened and 





Fig. 8. Reinforced with angle irons 


notched into the plywood enabling the sheet 
metal to be flat. The top pipe is continuous 
around the front and along the top edge of 
the plywood sides, terminating at the door. It 
is bolted to the uprights and screwed to the 
plywood. Two pieces of 18-gauge, 36 by 96-in. 
black sheet iron are used. The lower one is 
bolted to one side first and then drawn 
around tight with the use of clamps and bolted 
to the other side. See Figure 6. The second 
sheet is lapped over on the outside, extending 
¥ in. above the top pipe where it can be bent 
over without splitting. It is pulled tight and 
bolted between plywood and upright. Three- 
sixteenth-inch holes are drilled through the 
sheet metal and the pipe, and then 3/16 by 












Fig. 9. 


Installing the re-inforcing 
angles 
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Fig. 10. The built-up axle 
1%4-in. stove bolts are used for holding it in 
place. The excess metal is then cut away and 
the door cut out. The edges of the sheet metal 
are hammered around the pipe, making a 
smooth edge. See Figure 7. 

The door frame to the seddle compartment 
is made of % by 1-in. iron bent to match the 
shape of the trailer. Sheet metal is stretched 
and bolted to the outside of the frame. It is 
then fastened on with a continuous hinge and 
a hasp which fastens to the upright. The re- 
inforcing angle iron 1%4 by 1% by % in. can 


Fig. 11. Bolting the axles in place 


next be installed in the corners, using %4 by 
1%4-in. ‘carriage bolts spaced 12 in. apart. 
See Figure 8. Holes 5/16 in. in diameter 
should first be drilled in the angle iron, so 
that carriage boltheads will fit flat on the 
iron. Then 34-in. holes can be ‘drilled through 
the wood. 

The channel iron corner braces are welded 
and bolted to the two rear corners of the 
trailer. The manger is then cut out of ply- 
wood % in. thick and bolted to the angle 
iron reinforcement and the pipe frame, as 
shown in Figure 9. A heavy piece of 3-in. 
angle iron is bolted on the inside and a %-in. 
rod run down the V through both forward 
uprights, pulling the two sides of the trailer 
firmly together. A 2 by 3-in. oak piece can 
then be cut with the outside corner rounded 
off and the piece notched over and bolted to 
the corner giving the stock protection against 
the sharp edge. Two -in. rings with eyebolts 





Fig. 12. .The axles fastened in place 
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attached can be installed through the angle 
iron to which the horses can be tied. 
Construction of the drop center axle is 
shown. in the illustration. The amount of 
drop can be varied depending on clearance 
desired, that is, rough mountain roads re- 
quire more, highways less, although it is 
found that making the same clearance as the 
automobile with which the trailer is to be 
used is the most desirable. The axles are 
built up of 4-in., 6.25-Ib. channel steel as 
shown in Figure 10, Any type front spindles 


‘ 
















Fig. 15. Laying the floor 
















and lock is detailed in the plans and shown 
in Figure 1. 

With this catch one man can quickly shut 
the tail gate and lock it at both sides. A lock 
can also be put on the end of the operating 
arm assuring against loss of stock. 














































































A layer of 34-in. flooring is then nailed to A 
the inside of the door, the floor of the trailer, 
and up the sides a height of 2 ft. This floor- 
ing protects the plywood and can easily be 
when worn out. 
Fig. 13. The rear door frame 
can be welded to the steel. Chevrolet spindles 
were used in the one described here with very 
good results with 6:50 16-in., 6-ply tires and 
wheels carrying about 40-lb. pressure. This 
will handle a maximum of two work horses 
weighing over 1800 Ib. each with safety. 
After the axles are welded up, they are 
bolted to the center cross member (Fig. 11, 
which is 2 in. back of center), with one bolt : : 
near the inside end of the axles as they are , ™ — 
only about 2 ft. long. The wheels are then Fig. 16. The ball and socket hitch 
— on sith a ae = = = 
justed : for ali ent maki e front an : 3 : . 
rear of the wheel the same distance from the sesceet we tine tics. Page I og pe Sige . 
frame or a trifle closer in front. The axles are strap iron is used for the braces under the 
then bolted with additional bolts or welded in fenders and a trim of % by 1-in. strap iron 
place, as shown in Figure 12. is run around the edges, bolted at each end No 
and screwed to the fender with countersunk 
No. 8 by 1-in. f£.h.b. screws. 
A ball-and-socket joint is found most de- 
sirable for the hitch. The tongue is built up of 
scraps of channel iron left over from the 
frame and welded to a box shape as shown —— 
in Figure 16. This goose neck is then bolted corr 
or welded to the I beam running through the out 
center of the frame. W 
Four clearance lights should be installed, shou 
one under each end of the fenders and Seal 
grounded to the metal frame; also a taillight. woot 
Then only one insulated wire is run through effec 
the frame to each light and fastened to a surf: 
male connection at the hitch (Fig. 17). A of | 
Fig. 14. The rear door put in place pee 






The rear door frame is made of 3/16 by 2 
by .234-in. angle. steel welded as shown in 
Figure 13. Sections are cut out of the %4-in. 
pipe welded to the trailer frame and welded 
to the door frame. A 34-in. rod runs through 
the pipe forming a continuous hinge. Plywood 
is then bolted to the door frame strengthened 
by two uprights of 2 by 3-in. oak as in Fig- 
ure 14. Trim strips of 4% by 2-in. strap iron 
are also bolted on top of the plywood around 
the door and over the rear edges of the trailer 
body, as shown in Figure 15. 

A very strong and quick acting door catch 
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Fig. 17. Wiring the trailer 









Fig. 19. The trailer in use 





Sise 
3-in,— 4.1 Ib. 
5/16 x 24% x 2% in. x 9 ft. long 
18 ga. 36 by 96 in. 
% in. x 32 ft. long 
Y% in. x 5 ft. long 
% x 1% in. 
% in 
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long 


¥% x 2% in. x 30 ft. 
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LUMBER 


White oak 


Plywood 
Pine 


‘Tongue and groove 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Name 
Continuous hinge and hasp for 
saddle compartment 
Ball-and-socket trailer hitch 
Insulated wire 
Plywood sealer 


Synthetic enamel 

14-in. chain for safety catch 
Cleararice lights 

Taillight 

Primer surfacer 

Raw linseed oil 


NPR Sew 
eA 


22 
atl ae 





female connection is brought 

Out freon the tallight of the car 
When the trailer the fir plywood 
should first be given a primer sealing coat to 


fer a color to match their 
r should be given two coats of linseed oil. 


“Fig. 18. The trdiler is easily handled 
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method for 
knowledge. 


The finished trailer weighs about 1100 Ib. 
empty and can be easily handled by one man 
as shown in 18. Loaded with two 
horses‘ there will be about 200 Ib. on the car 
which makes for easy riding. 


TEACHING TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGN 
WITH PASTE AND SCISSORS 


WALTER A. SHUMAN 
High School 
Williamsport, Pa. 


In the teaching of graphic arts it is com- 
monly felt that a first-hand knowledge of 
hand composition is today as important and 
necessary as it ever was. It maintains its 
position as basic-skill-number-one in the trade. 
In many of our school shops, however, it 
might seem that the quantity of “hand-stick- 

of a boy is far in excess of the 
instructional value which he receives in return. 
After a certain point in a boy’s shop course 
the amount of hand composition might effec- 
tively be reduced in lieu of a more instructive 
the imparting of typographic 


The method by which this may be accom- 
plished is one borrowed from the advertising 
profession and now in successful use by many 
of our typographers in solving their prob- 
lems of layout and design. And, on the other 
hand, the method as here presented can ef- 
fectively supplement all hand composition, 
aiding the students in producing more attrac- 
tive printing. 

A boy with some actual experience before 
the case will make rapid advances in acquir- 
ing skill in the use of the paste-up technique 
for purposes of design.’ Moreover, the un- 
initiated can be taught speedily and effectively 
the fundamentals of typography, and thus 
learn to appreciate good printing and the 
factors that determine it. “Working off the 
hook” as a method of handling composition 


has little to commend its use. 


The Paste-Up Method in Use 


The starting point should be some simple 
project that will fit in with the course of 
study. It might be the study of the letter- 
head; its layout, its uses, its design. Speci- 
mens of typographically correct letterheads 
doubtless will be used by the instructor to 
indicate to the students the characteristics of 
the letterhead, uses in business, appropriate- 
ness of design, and so on. As in other printed 
matter the study of the letterhead should be 
approached from the functional concept. It 
will be designed and printed for a purpose, 
and everything about it should contribute to 
the fulfillment of that objective. This will be 
brought out by the instructor in his demon- 
stration and shop talk. 

The next step would seem-to be that of 
letting the students attempt to lay out and 
compose a suitable letterhead. And how sorry 
a Sight has been that first result in spite 
of everything! The matter of visualization 
in printing is a long-term objective. 

The scissors and paste (rubber cement) 
here enter the scene. With these, and a sup- 
ply of good magazines, which may be cut, 
our learner attacks his problem. Having his 
copy before him, to fulfill his task he will 
have to search for printed specimens or 
proofs of the proper sizes and kinds of type, 
arrange them and paste them on his letter- 
head stock as he wants them to appear, work- 
ing from his own idea. The result will be his 
paste-up which his instructor will criticize 
and finally approve. In the meantime there 
has been a world of opportunity for em- 
phasizing the fine points of display, layout, 
and good taste in arrangement. If the letter- 
head should be a production job, what is 
there to prevent the student from following 
his. paste-up for style? His paste-up is a per- 
fect likeness of the finished job-to-be, em- 
bodying all its features. The reading matter 
in itself will not be readable, but the total 
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effect of the finished job is there, that of 
course being our aim 

To further illustrate the method, Figure 1 
represents a thumbnail sketch executed by a 
student in printing for a 4x734 pamphlet 
cover. After having made several sketches 
in miniature, he finally selected this one for 
further development. Figure 2 clearly shows 
the second step in the project. The original 
idea has been translated into a carefully 
planned design using cutouts of type proofs 
and illustrations from magazines. This pre- 
sents a clear picture of how the finished cover 
may be expected to appear as a press proof. 
Corrections, obviously, at this stage are eas- 
ily, confidentially, and cheaply made. The 
margins, or the picture position, may be 
altered with a mere shift of the cutouts. Note 
that this paste-up is actual size. The finished 
print, as shown in Figure 3, resembles the 
paste-up of Figure 2 to the smallest detail. 
Planning the design thus has insured an ac- 
ceptable piece of typography. 

Inasmuch as most people do have too many 
after-thoughts, they will proceed to so alter 
a press proof from the print shop to such 
an extent that the instructor actually feels 
that his shop is thought of as an experi- 
— laboratory, and that corrections and 

ctual planning of a piece of printing should 
pent be undertaken with the’ first press 
proof. Imagine trying to construct a house, 


planning a typographic job that such a con- 
dition is largely done away with. 
Further Applications 
The use of rubber cement is an i 
medium with which to work since cli 
that have been placed ernie 
stripped off easily and placed where 
The work may be facilitated by k 
hand a quantity of ~— of 
body faces available in the shop, This 
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eliminate the search for a particular type 
face, type size, or in straight matter, the 
search for adequate leading for a particular 
job of copy fitting. Colored papers may be 
used to good advantage when a spot of color 


is desired. 

At_a later stage, the applications of the 
method in producing the gamut of school 
printing from cards to posters and pamphlets 
are without end, since an O.K. can be secured 
before actual work begins on production. As- 
surance of an acceptable piece of printing is 
thus forthcoming. How it will look in print 
is no longer an unknown quantity. Copy- 
fitting will be an essential feature of the in- 
structor, since along with the paste-up the 
type must be included within definitely de- 
fined areas of the printed piece. 

Naturally in the execution of the project 
the instructor will find limitless opportunities 
for teaching good design, the subtleties that 
make a typographically correct job, the ap- 
propriate use of color, the harmony of type 
faces in combination, and other information. 
At the same time he will be offering this in- 
formation in an 
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a SIMPLE METHOD OF TEACHING 
LETTERING 
H. H. COCHRUN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


For a quick learning process, lettering may 
e taught by using the forms shown in Figur 


are used for both slant 
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the first impression of st oe | bgt g, Fler ge age <a dh age 
we ee Ce od oir ee who are not ar with this form, I will 
letter on a slant line, and to add the remainder of the alphabet. 
the order of the strokes. The £ is obviously a straight line with three 
On the second set of lines place the forms dashes to the right and the F is similar. The 
as in Figure 4. G, of course, is the O with its mouth open 
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Then explain that you have just drawn the The H is completed by drawing a bar across 
forms for all of the capital or upper case the space between the uprights of the goal 
letters of the alphabet. You will find the class _ post, only this one is falling over. The / is a 
‘already working the puzzle in their haste to single dash with no serifs at the top or bottom, 
see the answer. since speed is our aim. 
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the top horizontal to the bottom horizontal 
on the right side and is made of the letter O 
with the left side erased. The K is a freak 
letter formed of a straight line on the left, and 
the left side of the V and the right side of 
the A. The L is a down stroke the same slant 
as the gui the bottom to 
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and state that you have the forms for all of 
the numbers from 7 to 10 
Then draw the 7 over the slant guide line 


part of the left side of the 8. 

The 4 is a 1 and part of the A and a dash. 
The 5 attracts interest and some questions 
from the class. Make it by using the 8 form. 
Draw a dash across the top, and a line of the 
same slant as the guide line down the left 
side of the top of the 8 until it meets the 
lower 0 of the 8. Then by taking away a part 
of the 0 below the 5 is formed. 

The 6 is the 0 and 8 combined. Only a 
small part of the upper 0 of the 8 is used. The 
7 will be criticized severely by the students 
because they have never experienced it before. 
Here it is well to explain that the style shown 
is used in mechanical lettering because it 
harmonizes with the other numbers. It is 
formed of the 8 by drawing a dash across the 
top, as was done for the 5, and continuing the 
right curve of the upper part of the 8 and 
the lower part of the lower 0 of the 8 as in 
the 2. This produces the number 7. 

The 8 has been used many times before. 
The 9 is the 8 inverted with part of the lower 
0 cut away with an eraser. The 0 is like the 
O of letters. 

It is*well to get the students to print the 
upper case letters and numbers on their papers 
before lower case is taught. 

Two days of this practice will prepare the 
students, and individual aid is required before 
the class will acquire sufficient knowledge to 
do a satisfactory alphabet in capitals. 

On the day lower case is to be demonstrated 
ne equipment is allowed on the desks of the 
students as any experienced teacher knows 
there are some students who will jump the 
bell and try to be ahead, not giving the proper 


attention to the demonstration. 


Again, lines are drawn on the blackboard 
by the teacher and guide lines will be drawn 
as in the demonstration of the capital letters. 
On the lines place the forms of the small 
alphabet and numbers as in Figure 6. 

The ‘students consider this almost magic 
and eagerly watch to see if the teacher will 
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be caught in the maze of loops and lines. This 
is the teacher’s opportunity to draw attention 
to the similarity of the 0’s - 1’s and when 
the teacher by the addition of a single line or : 

loop magically turns the. form into the letters 5S COLS- EACH OF 

a, b, c, etc., the class is with him 100 per cent. 500 TURNS OF NO. 20 
See Figure 7. _. [OCC MAGNET WIRE, 

Here again is the important factor of 
strokes in their order to make properly formed 
letters with accuracy and speed. But accuracy 
is the important factor with the learner. 

Sentences are then printed on another line, 
such as: Mechanical Drawing, Lincoln Junior 
High School, or any other sentences may be 
chosen, such as the sentence which involves 
all of the letters of the alphabet. 

The quick brown fox jumps over a lazy 
dog. 

Of course, there will be questions and pos- 
sibly repeated demonstrations until the entire 
class is satisfied with the results and eager 
to proceed, and something short of a gold 
rush will ensue as the class enthusiastically 
go to the cabinet to get their drawing equip- 
ment. 

You will be surprised at the ease with which 
the class as a whole will settle down to do 
good lettering. 

One caution is essential. A student is not 
permitted to make letters without a slant 
guide line and the form of 1, 0, 8, or V 
lightly drawn under each letter he makes for 
the first month. After that he is advised to 
use the form when in doubt or. when letters 
are made more easily with the form. But he is 
not permitted to make letters without ‘guide 
lines at any time in the 7B or 9B classes. 

The vertical lettering is only demonstrated 
to the classes in architecture or upon request 
‘of an individual or of a group. The reason for 
this is obvious, for confusion is an obstacle 
carefully avoided by a good teacher. 2$0.-23 LONG MAILING TUBE 
SVUG 7-4 7T — GLUED 











VARIABLE REACTOR SINGLE POLE, DOUBLE |THROW SWITCHES 


R. H. INGERSOLL AN 
Polytechnic High School t 1 Bid 
Riverside, Calif. 


In the electric shop of the Polytechnic High 
School, Riverside, Calif., a serious attempt is 
made to have all work of a practical nature; 
hence, there often is need of special equip- 
ment for testing industrial setups. 

Recently we needed a variable reactor to 
load up an a.c. generator and while. such 
reactors can be purchased, they are expensive 
and really larger than we needed, so we de- 
signed the small one described herein. 

The wooden framework need not be exactly 
like the one illustrated. The principal points 
to observe are the placing of the five coils 
and their relation to one another. 

Each coil consists of 500 turns of No. 20 
d.c.c. magnet wire, and the coil form is made 
of short heavy pieces of paper tube such as is 
used to ship small congoleum rugs. Shellac 
them well before winding on the wire to 
stiffen them. The coil and switch wiring, as 
shown in the diagram, is so arranged that any 
coil or combination of coils may be used. 

The coil ends are made of pine. The cores 
which are not shown, are made of soft iron 
wire, baling wire) cut 6 in. long. Five cores, 
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ALL SCREWS € NAILS 
OF SRASS. ALL JOINTS GLUEO 


3 of 2 
each 134 in. in diameter, are needed. They one Lal Lg i: t ras 


should be tightly bound and wrapped with SCALE /N deck Ss 1 Le fel 
friction tape or cotton tape. Run some shellac 153 ee 
or varnish into the ends of the bundles to 
keep the wires in place and prevent vibration. — 18% 

The switches are small battery switches with : 
Variable reactor 
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ORNAMENTAL TIN CRAFT 
; CHRIS H. GRONEMAN 
; “Industrial Education Department 
A. & M. College of Texas 
College Station, Texas 
(Continued from page 370 of the scislan, 
1944, issue) 


Desk Blotter Corner 

Corners for desk blotters are added attrac- 
tions to any desk. Without these novel decora- 
tive additions to the desk ensemble, the study 
desk would not have a appearance. 
This is apparent in the photograph of the 
wer ie we tee 156 of the April, 
1944, issue of THe InpusTRIAL ARTS AND 
Vocation AL Epucation Magazine. The de- 
signs shown in the illustration showing the 
details, are designed to slip over the corner 


The remainder of the pad can be made 
from presswood or any composition to fit the 
desired size blotter. The standard size blotter 
is 19 by 24 in. but the novice can cut his to 
suit the size of his desk. 

It is desirable to make the stock for this 
object from double thickness tin stock as 
explained on page 156 of the April, 1944, issue 





'wre 





the close bends required in fitting the pad. 
sn Breen a anger ag te ole 
pend upon the ingenuity of the craftsman, 


the pattern should fit the general idea of 
desk set as there will be four of these 
and they are 
falas. the: Spend tae the corner one can 
how the material is to be bent. It might 
be added that the shape will be better retained 
if the flaps are soldered after the butt joint 
has been formed. 

Covering the bottom sides with felt will 
eliminate the possibility of marring a beautiful 
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DESK BLOTTER CORNER . -+3/— 
DESIGN A DESIGN 8 
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desk top. The triangular decorative pieces in 
design A should not be peened but the re- 
mainder of the visible portion might well be 
peened for contrast and to match the entire 
set. A pierced design is also effective, because 
the colored blotter will lend to the color 


Design A (one corner) 


No. 
of Pieces Item Size 
2 Sheet tin 5% x 5% 
3 Sheet tin Yeaxih 
1 Chair glider - ao in. 
1 Felt x 5 triangular (see 
” mais 
Tools 
Alcohol burner, asbestos’ sheet, brush, 


carbon paper, copper plating set-up, emery 
cloth, file, flatiron, heating device, jewelers 
frame and blade, lead or wood block, peening 
hammer, pencil, rule, scriber, soldering copper, 
tempera water color paint — yellow, tin snips, 
and weight. 


Procedure 

1. Use design as shown in the illustration, 
or develop original design. 

2. Cut out tin stock; 2 pieces for each corner. 

3. Solder-one side of each piece. 

4. Sweat both pieces together with hot fiat- 
iron. Weight the soldered parts together 
immediately as more is sweated. 

5. Apply coat of yellow tempera water paint 
to one side of sweated piece for design 
transfer: 

6. Lay design sheet.and carbon paper over 

painted portion and trace design. 

. Cut out blotter corner with tin snips. 

. File and dress edges with emery cloth. 

. Drill hole and pierce if design calls for it. 

10. Peen exposed surfaces on lead or wood 
block. 

11. Bend corner as shown in the illustration. 

12. Remove prongs from chair glider, file 
edges. 

13. Apply solder on edge of glider. 

14. Sweat-solder glider in: place with alcohol 
torch. 

15. Cut and sweat-solder ornamental pieces in 
place. 

16. Rub blotter corner with steel wool and 
prepare for plating. 

17. Apply thick plating of copper. 

18. Polish project with steel wool. Use cloth 
to hold metal to prevent touching it with 
hands. 

19. Apply coat of clear metal lacquer and 
allow to dry. 


oon 


WHITTLING-JACKKNIFE 
TECHNIQUE 


W. BEN. HUNT 


Hales Corners, Wis. 


(Continued from page 384 of the November, 
1944, issue) 


Mexican Ox Cart 


This month’s contribution contains a com- 
bination of whittling and model making. To 
get away from the monotony of whittling 
two oxen, it was decided to make it a single 
oxcart as shown in Figure 158. However, 
there are two wheels that must be made alike. 
A study of the ox shows that it is not cen- 
tered and if you will notice the ox leans 
slightly to the left. Inasmuch as the right 
front foot is raised, this balances the animal. 
Trace the ox as you see it, but when selecting 
the block of wood be sure it is at least 134 

(Continued on page 427) 
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A RING 
: Use seed beads and 
20-inch length of 


fine wire. 







=> 





Place 4 beads on wire, add 4 on one end, cross other end 
of wire through the second row of beads. Continue as illustrated, 
increasing the number of beads for the wide center section. Measure 
band to finger and join ends as shown in step & 








Suagestions for. monogram desiqns. Use squared paper for patterns. 





















Bead ring submitted by Louis Vv. Newkirk, director of: industrial arts education, Chicago, il. 
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Plate 46. Design course Ks Burl. N. Osburn, director of industrial arts, State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Pa. 
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STENCIL PRINTING ON TEXTILES (Contiewed) 


The first decision in avy silk screen design is that of the process to be used in 
mahing the stencil: aa saplea ei. or photogeaphy 





A subject is selected, the~ 
arg contour deter~ 
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Plate 47. Continuation of — course by Burl N. Osbur tng rector $8. ndustrial arts, State 
Teachers College, Millersville, 
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with airplane cement and, when dry, fasten 
the two end cross pieces to fit up against the 
bottom of the plank. When dry, it is an easy 
matter to drill small holes in the shafts for 
the stakes and also for the wooden pegs that 
hold the plank down. The plank should show 
knife marks to represent adz cuts. Lay out 
the wheels with a compass, drill the holes, 























Fig. 160. Details of the ox cart 
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Fig. 162. Full-size pattern of left side of ox 





Fig. 158. The Mexican ox cart 


and cut around the rim with a band or jig- 
saw. Then whittle as shown. There isn’t much 
to the little Mexican boy or the pulque jug 
shown in Figure 161. The bow of the yoke 
can be made of a piece of rattan such as is 
used for weaving baskets. You may have 
to bend it out of shape a bit to fit the ox’s 
neck, or you can cut out a little of the neck 
to fit the bow, but in cutting out try to make 
it look as though the bow is pressing into 
the neck. The spring of the bow is sufficient 
to keep it in place in the upper part of the 
yoke. The ‘staples and hooks on the shafts 
and the rings and eye bolts on the yoke are 
made of stove pipe wire, holes being punched 
with an awl and the ends of the staples and 
eye bolts simply forced in. 

When everything has been whittled, the 
whittler has the choice of leaving the job as 
is, coloring it, or finishing it with a couple 
of coats of clear lacquer. Then assemble and 
glue, or cement it to a base of some sort. 
The assembly shown in Figure 158 was 
mounted on a piece of rough sawed white 
pine, which is cut so as to give the road a 
slight pitch. 

What you load on the cart is optional. The 
one shown in Figure 158 is loaded with fire- 
wood, small branches, and twigs with the 
bark nicely trimmed off. Everything is nice 
and white. There is a small groove cut into 
the seat of the boy’s pants and his stick for 
driving the ox is placed in this “groove, so 
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that it appears as though he were sitting on 
it. Everything should be glued or cemented 
except the load of wood. The pulque jug is 
hung by a piece of heavy thread. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS IN JUDGING 
A HOUSE 


J. EDGAR RAY 
The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Have you decided what architectural style 
you would like for your house? Many people 
are thinking in terms of some style of resi- 
dence that appeals to them long before they 
have determined just what their real needs 
are. In determining the best style to fit one’s 
needs, it is a good policy to go a little more 
into the details of the various styles available. 
Will the lot you have chosen or have in 
mind give the style of house a harmonious 
setting and does the house fit in well with the 


_ other houses surrounding it? 


Architectural styles are not just a fashion, 
and they were not created to become the 
vogue just for the moment. They are the 
result of many trials and errors to find the 
best style for the climate, manner of living, 
and the materials at hand that would blend 





Full-size pattern of Mex- 
ican boy, pulque jug, and yoke 


Fig. 161. 


The same principle holds true today. The 
houses should be chosen to fit the neighbor- 
hood, the climate, the plan, and the materials 
and money to be spent in bringing to life 
a certain idea. . 

If the trend in a certain neighborhood is 
more or less of the colonial type, you should 
by all means try to utilize one of the several 
types in this group that are available. This 
will enable the new builder to feel that he 
has a building that fits in well with the rest 
of the surrounding houses. One does not have 
to copy his neighbor’s house, for there are 
numerous ways of varying any one style to 
suit your needs and tastes, and at the same 
time have a house that looks like it be- 
longed there. In choice building areas, one 
cannot but notice how all of the houses 
seem to have a restful appearance and on 
good terms with each other. They look as 
though they belonged. se 

The plan should influence the exterior, 
and not the exterior the plan. Architectural 
styles developed from certain room layouts, 
and the climate and social habits determined 
the room arrangements. In the Cape Cod 
or the Dutch colonial house there was a 
definite need to have most of the rooms on 
the ground floor, while the second floor. was 
more or less of a-storage space until the 
habits or ways of. living changed so there 

a need to utilize the second floor for 


If the family seems to think they want 
all of the rooms on the ground floor, a 


Foye gt abe eg. ed a 
would probably meet the requirements 


well with the whole mass .when it is finished. rod It should be remembered that the 
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veloped in the countries where there was a 


The preponderance of wood available. That is one 
hbor- of the reasons we find so many old buildings 
terials of wood still remaining in this country. It is 
> life easy to get, easy to work, and it is more or 
od is Stone was used in many of the early 
hould buildings in this country, but it is quite 
everal generally localized in certain areas. The 
This weight and cost of transportation was quite 
at he an item in the early days. - 
e rest ‘The aim in good designing should be not 
_ have to misuse materials nor to get them in the 
e are wrong combinations. Another item of im- 
fle to portance is to be honest with your materials. 
same Walis nga ho le —fptcor Rk 
t be- roof, or a S sh house with a wood shingle 
, one is not in keeping with the originals, and such 
jouses combinations should be carefully avoided. 
id on Don’t imitate any style until a thorough 
ok as study of the ori has been made, and be 
quite sure that the original fits in with your 
erior, lot, your plan, and your preference of ma- 
ctural ials, and lastly, your manner of living. 
youts, The needs of the family of today are quite 
mined different: from those that existed when some 
- Cod of the originals were built. Build your house 
yas a around your immediate needs and family. 
ns on sigudia ook teecbaad tak a ota 
r. was originals, something that is permanent. 
il_the The characteristics of good design are sim- 
there plicity, proportion, unity, harmony, of mass 
r for and detail. Styles change in popularity, but 
‘ NT veceot die Glee fe tagied to 
want a 
or, a pg Ragman Agron yr drm astaa 
Cape seems apparent in these new creations have 
ments much to commend them. 
; the the question of. what kind of a 
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to build a small house in a 
where there are many more 

i houses. Your inexpensive house 
be at a disadvantage when it is to be 
resold or traded in. 

If you are planning on buying a house, it 
will require some judgment on your part as 
to what to buy, whether it is of the type that 
has a lasting appearance and style, and if it 
is well designed and built according to the 
accepted. theory of what is good and what 
is poor. Some of these factors that should 
be considered will be explained and illustrated 
so it may help one in search of what to 
look for and what to avoid. 


Windows 
deciding just what I would want for a 
I would consider first the mass, then 
detail. If the house as a complete unit 
a pleasing proportion, then one should 
f design and grouping of the 
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win 
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i , which redlly the eyes of the 
. Are the dows divided into small 
its of pleasing proportion? Are they well 
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placed in regard to wall space? Have they in- 
those ugly cottage type of windows 
resemble a “young store wi 4! 
‘sometimes have colored glass at the 
f the window? This type of window 
no ventilation and from the outside 
looks like ghastly holes in the wall. The 
divided window is much more picturesque 
both from the inside and from the outside. 


2 


floor. Windows should be in a harmonious 
scale with the house, particularly the elevation 
on which they appear. Windows look best 
when they appear to, or really line up with 
the tops of the doors. The little windows 
each side of the fireplace are very much out 
of place and unless a well proportioned case- 
ment or double hung window can be used to 
an advantage, it is better to omit them 
entirely. 

Casements should not be used on the same 
elevations as the double hung window if it 
can be avoided. It doesn’t matter if double 
hung windows are used on the walls of the 
house and casements are used in the dormers 
above. The style of house would have some 
effect on the type and balance of the windows. 
The colonial is more likely to havé a sym- 
metrical balance throughout, while the Eng- 
lish and Normandy would have windows 
placed without regard to balance. The divi- 
sion of the glass area is pretty much in the 
hands of the designer who senses what size 
is agreeable to the whole unit. It is the 
general practice to have the windows a trifle 
smaller as they are placed above the ground, 
meaning, that they should be somewhat 
smaller on the second floor in regard to those 
of the first floor. There are some. rules for 
windows which give the exact proportion to 
use, but the architectural designer “feels his 
proportioning” and pays little attention to 
what is standard but keeps in mind just what 
looks well in regard to the whole mass. 

Figure 1 shows what is considered poor 
and good design for windows. Shutters play 
an important part in completing the window 
design, and these too have a definite style 
according to the style of architecture. They 
should not be nailed to the house, but have 
off-set hinges with fasteners — in other words, 
they should be useful and one should be able 
to open and close them. Nothing looks worse 
than to see shutters nailed to the side of 
the house, with that plastered look which 
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Fig. 1. Windows 
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Fig. 3. Roofs 
Fig. 5. Proportion in roof design 
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conveys the idea “just. for looks.” Cut outs 
can 


be everdone. If you are not sure, leave 
Georgian design. ‘ , largely a 
matter of taste. The batten shutter fits in 
well with the Spanish type of house. Case- 
ment windows seldom require shutters. If one 
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study, both for style and a pleasing 
of the opening. 


Roofs | 
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The many shapes of roofs are illustra’ 
in Figure 2, and they i 
names of gable, Dutch gable, gable and 
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roof. C and D in this layout starts 
thirty degree line tangent to a semi- 
ich circumscribes the projection of 
eaves. Line B-C is usually a sixty degree 
which is modified with a break at the 
ves line to get a pleasing flare to the whole 
yout. There are many possibilities which 
be developed within this semicircle. The 
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' projection of the eaves is optional also. . 


The type of shingles used have much to 
do whether the roof looks sturdy or has that 


. appearance of just a thin paper shell for the 


roofing. Many of the asphalt shingles so 
much in vogue tend to create this effect, and 


‘if they are used they should have fairly 


thick butts to resemble wood shingles and 
cast a similar shadow, giving a pleasing 


There are many methods of laying the 
shingles, but it is conceded the American 
method still is the best manner in which to 
apply shingles. Colors are used considerably 
with many novelty shapes all of which fail 
to add much to the aesthetic value of the 
roof. Colors if used should be of delicate 
pastel shades and any combinations of color 
or shape that creates a pattern in the roof 
should be avoided. If in doubt stick to a 
good grade of cedar shingles. Slate roofs 
are the best type of roof one can use, and 
the .colors in slate are never obnoxious. 
Shingles of asbestos are now on the market 
which give the pleasing effect of hand made 
or weathered shingles. They are made with 
the beavy butts and are absolutely fireproof. 
If slate or asbestos shingles are used, a much 
heavier rafter must be used to support the 
additional weight. The added cost of shingies 
and framing timbers amply repays the in- 
vestment in this type of lifetime roof, which 
eliminates all chances of having a fire start 
on the roof. Figure 6 shows some cornices 
that have considerable merit and would rate 
as good proportion. 

Dormers come in for their share of good 
designing and if not skillfully handled they 
will appear out of place and top heavy. 
Dormers are primarily for light and ventila- 
tion. They should not be resorted to just 
to make more room on the second floor. If 
it is necessary to have more room it is 
best to design a full two story house. Deck 
dormers may be large, providing they are 
kept’ in the rear and within three or four 
feet of the extreme limits of the roof lines. 
The practice of carrying the deck dormer 
almost to the edge of the roof line is de- 
cidely in bad taste. Figure 7 illustrates vari- 
ous types of dormers. The dormers with the 
flat roof work in well with most any type 


‘of roof regardless of pitch. The roof must 


be of canvass decking or sheet metal. They 


are very inconspicuous and very charming. 


Bay windows are illustrated in Figure 7. 
There are many ways of planning a bay win- 
dow such as the square type, the elliptical, 


and semi-circular. Where the bay window 


is than those shown in Figure 7, it 


always be built up from the ground, 
in order to give it stability and support. This 
feature in designing is illustrated and ex- 
plained later on in this article. Dormers 
should be placed on a line with the face of 
the wall below. Dormers recessed are unusual 
and very interesting but hardly practical in 
a country where there are long winters and 
heavy snowfall. Dormers look -much better 
when they are light, delicately framed and 
come out of the roof with the same material 
that the roof is built of. In many of the 
old brick colonial structures in southern New 
Jersey, one can see beautifully designed 
dormers with white siding and classical motifs 
worked in on the face of the dormer. Some 
of the windows in these dormers have a 
round head geometrically divided. 


Entrances 


Entrances can be designed to give the 
house that homey effect so much desired, 
and create a desire in people to want to 
enter. Or, they may be stiff and formal and 
designed along the strictly classical lines. The 
door plays an important part in making the 
entrance seem to be really a part of the 
house, and that it really belongs to that 
house. Doors should always be planned to 
be in keeping with the style of house. For 
instance the English house requires a heavy 
batten type of door with small glass area, 
if any, while the colonial may be flanked 
with side lights or a transom of glass over 
the entrance. Entrances should have appro- 
priate landings or stoops in brick, stone, or 
wood. The principle to adhere to, is. to 
make the landing safe, large enough for 
general use, and guarded with handrails if 
there is any danger of stepping off backward. 
Electric side lights of an appropriate design 
may be used, or one may be used just over 
the center of the door. Oftentimes a door 
light placed where you would least expect it, 
becomes very interesting# A flagstone walk, 
or one of brick laid in oblique or square 
herringbohe bond in a graceful curve from 
the steps lends charm to the entrance as a 
whole. If the house is quite a little above the 
level of the street, it may be necessary to 
get down to that level by a series of steps 
placed at convenient intervals. All outdoor 
steps should have a wide tread 12 in. and a 
riser of not more than 6 in. 

The designing of the entrance requires great 
skill, and the home owner if not posted on 
such a detail should leave it entirely to the 
architect. The real trouble starts when there 
are trifling changes made here and there, 
when it is all summed up, the chances are 
that the original design of the architect has 
been mutilated so badly, he would hate to 
admit the rest of the design was originally 
his creation. 

Lattice work is used on porches and en- 
trances to take away the feeling of severity 
or stiffness in a plain entrance. All lattice 
work should be light in construction and have 
the appearance of being for decoration only. 
The divisions may be square, rectangular, or 
they may be placed diagonally at the angle 
of sixty degrees. If placed at forty-five de- 
grees they have the appearance of being 
squatty. Flower boxes and seats are used 
to add a touch of hominess to an entrance 
or porch with good results. The style of 
house will determine largely just how much 
detail in the way of lattice work, or acces- 
ories may be added with good effect. Figures 
8 and 9 show a number of desirable entrances. 
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THE CALENDAR AS A PRINTSHOP 

= PROJECT te 
JOHN M. FONTANA 
Somers Junior High School 
Brookiyn, N. Y. : ae 


ceived. A proposal was then made that each 
club member was to more 


of the school building, name an: 
the school, several lines of additional copy, 
some ornaments, and a separate calendar pad. 
The layout was simple to produce and easy 
to follow as a working plan. 

Any ordinary camera using a good film will 
take suitable pictures for a cut. When the 
film is developed the snapshot is given to a 
photo-engraver and a 100-line screen cut is 
made. The printing surface of the halftone 
measured 534 by 4% in. With this ready and 
a working layout at hand we were prepared 
to produce our calendar, working in a series 
of steps as follows: 

1. A twelve-point piece border was put 
together. Within the border the cut was prop- 
erly placed. The necessary lines of type were 
set up including proper ornaments for breaks 
in the composition. All this was spaced out 
for typographical harmony and balance. At 
the lower part where the calendar pad was to 
appear, a paralle] rule was finished off with an 
ornament. This extended one ‘inch beyond 
the size of the pad on the left and right hand 
sides. Although placed as a background, this 
also acted as a guide for positioning the pad 
when pasting it in place. ; 

2. A proof was pulled of the entire compo- 
sition. The work was carefully proof read 
and the necessary corrections made. For the 
back a 110-Ib. white index bristol was used. 

3. In color work the first form printed is 
usually the key form. In our case the initial 
form was the border measuring 8 by 13 in., 
with several ornaments in between the body. 
This was printed in Persian orange. 

4. Next the half-tone cut of the school was 
positioned 4% picas from.the inside of the 
top border and with approximately the same 
margin appearing on the left- and right-hand 
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was 
year were positioned flush left and right of 
the capita month, lined up with the 
parallel rules. 


7 


days of the week were abbreviated and 
italicized, and spaced below the second set 
of rules. Under the days of the week, in 


’ tabular form, appeared the listing of numbers 


for the month. What seemed to be a difficult 
job, in changing the numbers from one month 
to another, was simplified by the following 
method. 

Instead of setting the numbers on a line 
from left to right they were set to a small 
‘Measure, equaling the width of two numbers 
and then made up in rows, with a twelve 


point spacing material between the rows. In 
ing this phase of the work we consulted a 
calendar and printed first those 
months which were identical in dates. This 
facilitated the changing of thirty or thirty-one 
numbers, by the simple transposition of one 
or more rows, depending on what day of the 
week the month began. Serious mistakes were 
thereby avoided because the numbers under- 
neath each other were seven apart. The white 
or thirteenth sheet was not an extra month, 
as reformers advocate, but was conveniently 
used as a cover sheet. This was printed in 
three colors and carried a holiday greeting in 
spirit with the season. An unusual! effect can 
be had by using thermography for one of the 
main colors, as we had done one year. No 
special equipment is required. Take the fresh 
printed sheet, dip it into a tray of fine 
powdered resin, snap the sheet over the tray 
thereby removing any excess resin. Place the 
sheet over an electric heater and watch the 
resin fuse as the printed impression passes 
over heat. Keep the sheet a safe distance from 
the heater; closeness will cause it to smolder 
and burst into flames. 
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Sheet-metal letter holder submitted by G. B. Strunk, High School, 
San Rafael, Calif. 











8. With the composition and presswork 
done the boys were eager to complete the job. 
The first step in the finishing operation, was 
collating the months in proper sequence. This 
was done by placing each month (or *form) 
including the cover sheet in a row. The 
student who worked at the collating picked up 
the December sheet, then placed the Novem- 
ber sheet over it, doing this until the cover 
sheet was picked up and placed over the 
January form. This constituted a complete 
set in proper sequence. Each set was placed 
zig-zag at the end of the finishing table. 

S. The loose calendar pads were taken by 
another siudent, the sheets straightened 
(jogged) at the head and two wire stitches 
placed in the margin at the top. Care had to 
be exercised in stitching each set that all 
sheets would be in identical position. 

10. A good liquid glue or paste was spread 
on the back of the pad and placed in its proper 
position on the calendar back. 

11. Then as a last touch we punched out 
two round holes 3 in. apart at the top of the 
calendar through which the boys strung a 
decorative ribbon and made the completed 
job suitable for hanging. 


SELF-SURVEY CHECK LIST* 


The following check list may be used to 
ascertain whether you and. your school are 
doing all that should be done in the way of 
preinduction activities. 

1. Do school administrators and faculty 
know what army needs can be met by prein- 
duction training, and how the army helps 
schools that wish to render this assistance? 

2. Have school personnel and facilities been 
organized for preinduction: training and has 
co-ordination been effected by means of 
faculty meetings to discuss preinduction train- 
ing and to plan programs of instruction in the 
various instructional fields? 

3. Have speciaksschool facilities, such as 
counselor, library, visual aids services, etc., 
been geared for preinduction training, and has 
information about the. program been ade- 
quately publicized to students, parents, and 
community? 

4. Are adequate devices employed to deter- 
mine vocational aptitudes, deficiencies, needs 
for remedial or refresher instruction, and 
conditions requiring corrective treatment? 

5. Have existing courses of study been 
evaluated to determine necessary adaptations, 
and have revisions or new emphasis been made 
cr vreinduction training courses or units of 
study been established? 

6. Are classes so scheduled that maximum 
use is made of special teaching and laboratory 
facilities? 

7. Has correlation of preinduction instruc- 
tion by instructors teaching different subjects 
been effected, and are evaluative instructional 
conferences held regularly? 

8. Do assignments and classroom work con- 
tribute to the student’s awareness of the mili- 
tary applications of his studies, including the 
importance of maintaining proper learning 
habits in the army? 

9. Is there close cooperation ‘between the 
school and such out-of-school resources as 
Selective Service,.civic clubs, YMCA’s, B 
Scouts, local theaters, public. libraries, news- 
papers, employers, near-by colleges and uni- 
versities, state departments of public instruc- 
tion and of vocational education, etc.? 


“Essential Facts About Pre-Induction 
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Planer jack submitted by Geo. W. Deffendahi, Central’ High School, 
Evansville, Ind. 


10. Does the school cooperate in providing 
part-time preinduction training for out-of- 
school potential inductees — special classes, 
facilities and leadership for forums, sponsor- 
ship of orientation programs, etc.? 

11. Are extracurricular activities related 
wherever. possible to the preinduction training 
program, offering opportunities for physical 
conditioning and for the development of voca- 
tional interests useful to the army? 

12. Are preinduction training instructors 
familiar with military training programs in 
army camps, and with War Department Tech- 
nical and Field Manuals, training films, and 
film strips? 

13. Is full advantage taken of opportunities 
to provide preinduction training in vocational, 
trade, and industrial schools and classes for all 
16- and 17-year-old boys? 

14. Have arrangements been made, through 
regular courses or extracurricular activities, to 
provide students with information about in- 
duction and reception procedures, classifica- 
tion and assignment, basic training, nature of 
military life, and similar items? 

15. Have school officials arranged to visit 
army camps to observe training programs in ; 
operation? 

16. Is follow-up made of former students 
to determine which phases of the instructional 
program helped them most in the service, and 
to secure their suggestions for the guidance 


~ gineering 
they should 1 


and assistance of those still in school? 

17. Do school officials and faculty under- 
stand the. over-all nature of preinduction 
training, not as a single course or series of 
courses, but as a philosophy and emphasis 
which permeate the whole school program? 

18. Does the school provide appropriate 
preinduction training for such special groups 
as prospective members of the Army Special- 
ized Training Reserve Program and the WAC? 

19. Do school officials take full advantage 
of the services, -materials, and equipment 
made available by the army for preinduction 


purposes? 
20. Are school officials and faculty aware 
of the long-term values of preinduction 


training? 





. It becomes an objective, a defi- 
nite responsibility of the industrial-arts 
department, to assist in locating those in 
dividuals whom the public would be 
justified in giving long, expensive, and 
technical preparation . Industrial-arts 
teachers should be requested to nominate 
| pupils for trade schools, art schools, en- 

, and the like. Certainly, 
to select those most likely 
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to poheige: & into excellent industrial teach- 
— Homer J. Smith. cy 
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..- A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 





Everywhere and at all times — even in these hectic days — owners of Victor 16mm 
Motion Picture Equipment have found that the name “Victor” means even more 
than the best in construction and performance. Wherever Victor equipment is 
used, Victor and Victor distributors and dealers have kept available dependable 
service facilities and Victor parts. With thousands of Victor cameras 

and projectors going to the armed forces, Victor has even maintained 





aware a free factory training school for soldier and sailor service men so 
= that Victor Equipment in far off corners of the world may always 

be ready for duty. And in the post-war years, Victor owners — 

. defi- ‘ schools, institutions, industries, business and private homes — are 
u-arts assured that the Victor Service Organization, staffed by highly 
ome trained men, will always be available. 

, and Put your projector to work for the Sixth War Loan 

l-arts — contact your local War Bond Committee 


ee Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
‘each- New York (18) 330 W. 42d St, © Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 
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Personal News 





¢ James T. Gearon has been appointed special 
agent for research in vocational education on the 
staff of the Research and Statistical. Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Gearon is a native of Lynn, Mass, He has 
served as president of the Vocational Education 
Society of Boston, Massachusetts Vocational As- 
sociation, Alpha -Lambda Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, School of Education Alumni, Boston 
University, and was a member of the Board of 
Directors, Boston- University All-University 
Alumni for six years. At present Mr. Gearon 
belongs to the American Vocational Association, 
the National Education Association, the Na- 


tional Society for the Study of Education, and | 
Legio 


~the Ameri n. 

¢ Dr. Muton E, Hasn, Marine captain who 
Served .as assistant to the officer in charge of 
personnel classification section of the U. S. 
Marine Corps in Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed associate professor of education at 
Syracuse University. He will have charge of the 
graduate program to train guidance officers for 
schools and business, and will organize a guid- 
ance center at the university to serve returning 
war veterans and all other students. 

Béfore entering the service, Dr. Hahn served 
as ‘first director of guidance at Central High 
School, St, Paul, Minn., and later as director of 
guidance for the school system until 1938, when 
he accepted the post as director of men’s activi- 
ties at the University of Minnesota, where he 
earned his master’s and doctor’s degrees after 
graduating from Hamline University. 








A GOOD “CONVENTION” AMONG A. V. A. MEMBERS 


For years, many A. V. A. members have 
initiated and inspired in their students an ap- 
preciation for fine tools by combining Starrett 
Precision Measuring Tools—the “standards of 
accuracy”—with “The Starrett Book for 
Student Machinists.” 

This combination of the 
world’s finest tools, plus a 
clear, concise, simply written 





Now, with 
Two Service Stars 





book on how to use them, has successfully as- 
sisted many trainees to learn faster and better. 

If you havn’t added The Starrett Book for 
Student Machinists to your training course, 
you may find it well worth your while to look 
into it. See it at your regular Starrett Tool 
distributors or write for Starrett Book Folder 
CE, 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO., ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
'. World’s Greatest Toolmakers 
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4 Herman W. Humpurey has accepted a posi- 
tion as instructor in the department of industrial 


arts at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Mr. 
Humphrey is a graduate of Ohio University 
and holds the master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He has taught in- 
dustrial arts in the public schools of southern 
Ohio for several years, and he has: served as 
visiting lecturer in the summer sessions of West 
Virginia University. at Morgantown. Immedi- 
ately prior to coming to Ohio University, he 
was superintendent of schools at The Plains, 


Ohio. 
4 Laurence V. Catvin, who has been on leave 
of absence as industrial-arts at The Plains 


High School, has returned to a the super- 
intendency -of The Plains. Public Schools, The 
Plains, Ohio. While on leave during the past two 
years, Mr. Calvin has been in charge of teacher 
training for the U. S. Army Air Force at 
Chanute Fitld, Rantoul, Illinois. : : 
¢ Ancet Tucker, formerly industrial-arts in- 
structor at Fowler, re accepted a similar 
ition at Columbus, . 
Oy teen DvERKSEN is teaching machine draft- 
ing at the Roosevelt. Intermediate School, 
Wichita, Kans. 

a RL Granvie has been appointed teacher of 
architectural drafting at High School North, 
Wichita, Kans. © : ; 

40. N. Benwerr is teaching machine-shop 
practice at Central Intermediate School, Wichita, 


4M. R. Ker, formerly director of visual 
education in the Cleveland public school system, 
has been appointed director of visual education 
of the Dayton Acme Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 

Doyre Kemper has been appointed super- 
visor of industrial arts at Maplewood-Richmond 

Heights, Mo. 2 

¢ Vircr. Parker has been made equipment 
supervisor in the vocational agriculture division 
of Campbell, Mo. 7 ‘ 

4 Warren G. Mever, former supervisor of dis- 
tributive education at Kansas, has completed the 
training at_ Camp MacDonough, Plattsburg, N. 
Y., and will receive further training at Gulfport, 
Miss. His new address is: Lt. (jg) Warren George 
Meyer, USNR, NTS Armed Guard School, Gulf- 
port, Miss. 

4 L. D. Mappox; vocational agriculture teacher 
at Mountain Grove, Mo., has been appointed 
district supervisor of vocational agriculture. — 

4 A. H. Wivrer, day trdde machine-shop in- 
structor at Topeka, Kans., due to the conditions 
of the times, is still on the job although he has 
reached the retiring age two years ago. He just 
can’t be replaced. ; 2 

¢ H.-W. McKuuey, head of the industrial 
department, East High School,. Wichita, Kans., 
was given additional duties when he was ap- 
pointed vice-principal of that school. : 

¢ Louis Breepen; formerly instructor of in- 
dustrial arts at Mitchell, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the schools at French Lick, 
Ind. 

4 W. H. Crawrorp, who has been connected 
with the Dodge City (Kans.) schools for the past 
six years, has been appointed Dean of the 
Junior College, to act as director of adult edu- 
cation. This position was formerly held by Wm. 
R. Alair, industrial arts instructor. : 

4 L. S. Wutson, principal of Junior High 
School, Ottawa, Kans.; is the Pm director of 
the evening school program in that city. 

4 J. H Povo sss has been appointed to direct 
the adult evening school program at Winfield, 
Kans. Mr. Douglass has been supervisor of the 
industrial education department for the past four 
years. Previously, he was an instrtictor in the 
industrial-arts department and director of visual 
education in the Winfield Schools, ; 

¢ C. Huston Isaacs, instructor of industrial 
arts at Terre Haute, Ind., since 1927, has been 
placed in charge of the. vocational program of 
the _Gerstmeyer Technical High School, Terre 
Haute, Ind.. , 
4 Ricnarp Brorrier has jonied the. faculty of 
the Junior High School at Mishawaka, Ind., as 
teacher of industrial arts. 
: (Continued on page 24A) 
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Popularity's. peak goes with the 
trade-wise phrase ... the ‘Best 
Lathe In The Medium Price Field”. 


Train your students on the popular 
lathe they'll use when they grad- 
uate into business... the precision 
lathe made by the precision 
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SEBASTIAN LATHES 


Manufactured by STOKES INDUSTRIES cincinnati, onio 
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¢ Dr. Frep J. Scummr, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind., and Sylvan A. Yager, State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind., have been 
appointed to act as state supervisors of indus- 
trial arts for Indiana. i 

¢ Grorce Saporr, welding instructor at East 
Chicago, Ind., entered the Navy last June. 

¢ Pavut Berctven has been made director of 
adult education for the city of Anderson, Ind. 

¢ Wii11am Hort, former industrial-arts teach- 
er, has been appointed principal of the grade 
schools at Rensselaer, Ind. 

@ Joun.M. Eppy has been appointed indus- 
trial-arts instructor at Merrilville, Ind. 

4 F. Txeonore Parce, assistant professor of 
industrial arts at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
has been granted a leave of absence to accept a 
commission in the United States Navy. He re- 
ported for duty on July 1, and he has now com- 
pleted the indoctrination course at Platteville, N. 
i _ has been given the rank of Lieutenant 
(jg. 








ustrial arts 
o Junior High Sc Terre Hau 
SopERBERG teaches related wo 
education at New Castle, Ind. 
been named director 0 

in Whiting, Ind. 
Purdue Univer- 


Sw 
appointed to a committee of 
Council on Industrial Education. 
oBeRT McGinnis has been ted gen- 
p instructor in the Junior School 
Castle, . 

J. Tomey, instructor of industrial arts 
Evansville, Ind., for more than 10 years, and 
principal of two of Evansville’s elementary 
Is, died recently. 

Wri11am E. Huss, formerly instructor in the 

shop at State Teachers College, Oswego, 

. Y., is now teaching machine shop at the U. S. 

erchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y. 
ids an ensign’s rating. 

J. W. Truax has been appointed director of 
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No. 1 Planning for the Future Series 
IDEAS from the files of the Direct Mail 
Research Institute, an organization of 
which Western States Envelope Com- 
pany is a sponsor. 
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ENVELOPE 
“ADVERTISING 
CAN BE USED 
TO "GET — 


ACTION! 


business envelope! 


reach you promptly. 





There are 16 square inches of whitespace at the left of an ordinary. 


Can this space be used to do an advertising job? — to induce people 
to read what is inside? — to secure action? . : 

Case histories prove that strategically placed copy on the mailing 
envelope exercises potent PULLING POWER. 

Take case history C-101 — that of a magazine seeking subscriptions 
and using a book as a free premium. 

In a controlled test of thousands of names, half the list received 
“blind” envelopes printed with only the name of the sender, while 
the other half received envelopes showing a picture of the premium 
book and the word “FREE.” Names which received envelopes with 
the picture of the free book produced 31:4 per cent more replies than 
names which received the “blind” envelope. 

Write us for FREE folder, “FACTS about ENVELOPES.” It will 


WESTERN STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 


1616 West Pierce St., Phone Mitchell 5310, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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ans which must be considered in planning train- 
ing programs. Practical centers of information 
for veterans and displaced war workers will be 
discussed in the sessions devoted to occupational 
pape a and 





Indidstrial ‘Aris: tn the “Senor High 
School 


Chairman: Arthur F. Hopper, Assistant Super- 
(Continued on page 27A) ; 
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Saves you time and trouble in laying your hands on 


of if ae e . « . e 
will ie practical information helpful in your shop instruction 
od ~ When you just know you've seen something that can be of help to 

it you, but you don’t remember exactly where . . . when you feel that 
its i there’s undoubtedly certain information available that you want, but 
de- Pilar you’re not sure where — that’s the time to turn to the “Index of 
ra , Deltacraft Publications.” 
rts. . Here’s ready reference to all of the authoritative shop and project 
the ; material contained in over 2,600 pages of 99 different, widely-used 
lur- . Deltacraft publications, 

: It’s the place to look for shop-tested projects that students can pro- 
at ; luce in a manner reflecting credit on your teaching . . . for hundreds 
ing = : of classified designs that students enjoy working on, and that they 
ngs. : can easily turn out . . . for operating manuals that help students 
- at ON ae master power tools and safe operations . . . for shop hints that stu- 

ee dents appreciate your passing on to them . . . for other material that 
was \ oe gives a “lift” to your shop instruction. 
ion. 8 os Bee Don’t put up with the too often fruitless job of 

Sa trying to find what you want by searching through 
: ‘ hundreds of pages. Use this index where alphabetical 
‘igh 3\ | arrangement quickly tells you what’s available and 

ie where to get it. 
i yet: Order now. Use coupon. Send stamps or money order.: 
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Bi When your instructor's requisition reads 
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of operations, simplicity of operating i or plastics) 
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instructions. For all-around satisfaction, 





make “Delta” your standard equipment. 


ie Delta Abrasive Belt 
- Finishing Machine 






Delta 6” Jointer 
on Cast Iron Stand 





Delta Industrial 
Grinder with 
safety shields 


Abrasive Disk 
Delta Cut-off Delta 4-speed Finishing Machine 
Machine (also Scroll Saw 


non-ferrous model) Delta Toolmaker 
Surface Grinder 


Fees a Se Se ee 2 See es we we 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
661-N E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


3 
- Please send my free, personal copy of: 
. 


J Catalog of low-cost Delta tools. 
Cj “How to Plan a School Workshop.” 
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She mbdice of puctadotinn aoe 
the Senior High School — a lego en- 
rich, Chief, Pre-Induction Training 


in Industrial Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D-C. 


Thursday Afternoon 


Readjustment of Teachers Returning 
from War Service and Other Postwar Teacher 
Problems 


Chairman: Roy G. Fales, State Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts, Albany, N. Y. 

The Atttiudes of the Returning Veteran ‘and 
the Adjustment Problem He Faces — Lt. Colonel 
Verne.C. Fryklund, Air Corps, Chief, Educational 
Branch Convalescent Activities Division, Office 
of the Surgeon, AAF Personnel Distribution 
Command, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Refresher and Retraining Courses for Indus- 
trial Arts Teachers—Dr. Burl Osburn, State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 

Some Problems Faced bv Postwar Industrial 
Arts Teacher Education — Dr. William T. Baw- 
den, State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. John R. Ludington, 
University of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 


Friday Afternoon 

Theme: New Problems Confronting Junior 
High School Industrial Arts 

Chairman: Mr. Frank C. Moore, Director of 
Industrial Arts, Cleveland, Ohio 

The General Shop versus the Unit Shop— 
Mr. Kenneth Brown, Assistant Director of In- 
dustrial Arts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Methods of Evaluating Junior High School 
Industrial Arts— Mr. Horace M. Jellison, Exe- 
cutive Director of Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, Akron, Ohio 

Safety in Junior High School Shops— Mr. 


Theme: 


Robert A. Campbell, State Supervisor of Indus- * 


trial Arts, Trenton, N. J. 
Discussion Leader: Louis V. Newkirk, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Arts, Chicago, Tl. . 


Saturday Morning 

Theme: Industrial Arts and the New Em- 
phasis on Aviation Education 

Chairman: G. Harold Silvius, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit 

Aviation Education in a Program of Industrial 
Arts — Merrill C. Hamburg, Supervisor of Avia- 
tion Education, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit 

Aviation Activities in Industrial Arts — Glenn 
A. Wagner, Aviation Supervisor, The University 
of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

The Theory of Flight in Model Aircraft — 
Dr. Louis V. Newkirk, Director of the Bureau 
of Industrial Arts Education, Chicago, Ill. 
Questions from the floor 

Friday 4:30 
Special Teachers’ Program 

General Chairman: Mr. Kenneth Brown 

Mr. Earl B. Milliette, Director Division of Fine 
and Industrial Arts, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Presiding. 

Approaches to an Adequate Industrial Arts 
Curriculum in the Secondary Schools — Dr. John 
R. Ludington, Professor of Industrial Arts Edu- 
— University of North Carolina, Raleigh, 


New Teaching Materials for Industrial Arts — 


Dr. S. L. Coover, Head of Department of Indus- 
trial Arts, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 
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Program for Printing Education Section Meetings 
Saturday; December 9, 1944 
General. Chairman, E. E. Vosburg, Assistant 
Princi Sag ag Dobbins Vocational School, 


— 
ony Sokal 9:30 o'clock — Murrell Dob- 

bie Vocational School, Lehigh Ave. at 22nd St. 
E. E. V » presiding 
- Theme: Rehabilitation and Post-War Training 
and Education in the Graphic Arts 

1. The Pennsylvania sg gt of Rehabilita- 
en Training, Dr. Charles F. Zinn, Chief, Trade 
and Industrial Education , Department of Public 
Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 


rg, Pa. 
2. Industry Looks To The School of Printing, 
Emil Mueller, Chairman of the Graphic Arts 


Typothetae. 
3. Basic Courses of a for Rehabilitation 
and Post-War Eras, Allan Robinson, Principal, 
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The Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Printing, 
Baltimore, Md. 

4. The. Graphic Arts School of Tomorrow, 
Meiric K. Dutton, Assistant Director, Printing 
and ee — War Production Board, 

Washington, D. 

12:30 p.m.: ancheon, Murrell Dobbins Voca- 
tional School 

Afternoon Session: 2:00 o’clock — The Frank- 
lin Institute, Benjamin Franklin Parkway at 
20th Street 

Theme: Benjamin Franklin and the Problems 
of Today 

Call to order by General Chairman, E. E. 
Vosburg, introducing J. Henry Holloway, Prin- 
cipal, The New York School of Printing, and 
First Vice President, International Benjamin 
Franklin ‘Society, Inc., as presiding officer 

1. The Youth Problem, Frank Gulas, A Stu- 
dent member of the National Junior Benjamin 
Franklin Society. 


(Continued on next page) 





































































































































































ASSISTANCE 


School architects, pileniaditeabnrs and teachers, aware of postwar educa- 


tional imperatives, are basing school building designs on tomorrow's needs. 
In planning aca rooms and selecting vocational and laboratory equip- 
















E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, 


ment Sheldon can be of unusual assistance. 
Sheldon will also assist you in compiling 
budget estimates and writing specifications. 
Write today — request Sheldon Planning As- 
sistance. Without obligating you in any way 
Sheldon Engineers will call and discuss your 
problems, ideas and plans. 
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2. Modern Science and Printing, William C. 
ee Huebner Laboratories, New York 
oe 
3. “Meet Dr. Franklin,” Dr. Henry Butler 
Allen, Secretary and Director, The Franklin In- 
stitute; Honorary Vice President, The Interna- 
tional Benjamin Franklin Society, Inc. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

The Industrial Arts Planning Committee of 
the American Vocational Education Association 
consists of a group of men officially appointed 
by the executive committee of the A.V.A. The 
commtitee had its origin, however, in recom- 
mendations made by the industrial-arts section 
of the A.V.A. convention in Chicago last De- 
cember. At that time the industrial-arts group 
recommended to the executive council that this 
type of committee be organized on a nation- 
wide basis and a number of problems were sug- 
gested by the section for the attention of the 


committee. It was requested by the group that 
Emanuel E. Ericson of the University of Califor- 

Barbara College, be made chairman 
of the committee, and that the mem- 
bership be decided on by Professor Mays, vice- 
president for the industrial-arts section of the 
A.V.A. Professor Mays asked for suggestions 
from’ various geogra) areas in regard to suit- 
able members and the final ppin thie 8 was offi- 
cially — by the A.V.A. executive commit- 
tee in 

The following members have been appointed 
to this committee and have. accepted the 
appointments: 

Dr. Lawrence F. Ashley, Chief of Bureau of 
Vocational Activities, Board of Education, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

E. E. Ericson, Chairman, Director of Industrial 
Arts Division, University of California, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Roy G, Fales, Bureau of Industrial oad Tech- 
nical Education, State University of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 








‘The boys you teach today —and the returning veterans 
who want to acquire new “saleable” skills — will be in 
tough competition on their postwar jobs. They need all 
the practical machine hours you can give them to hold 
their own with experienced war workers. That is where 
Atlas tools — giving you more machines per equipment 
dollar — can be valuable to you in your expanded edu- 
cational program. Send for latest catalogs. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY. 1271 N. pivcHeR STREET, KALAMAZOO 13D, MICHIGAN 


litlas. 


TOOL TEAM 


FOR 


| SMALL-PARTS MACHINING 





Prof. J. Grove, State Teachers College, 
Commerce, tex. Pi 

R. B. McHenry, Director, Industrial and Adult 

Board of Education, Tulsa, Okla. 

Frank C. Won ceaier Oh tetera) Acts, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. E. Nihart, Head Supervisor, Vocational and 
Practical Arts, Board of pocerangs Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Calif 

Dr. Stanley J. Pawelek, Supervisor, Industrial 
Education, Board of Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr, Kenneth Perry, Director, Division of the 
Arts, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Dr. Maris M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant 
and Specialist in Industrial Arts, U.S. Office of 
a Igo. Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D 

Mr. Verne L. Pickens, Director, Practical Arts, 
— City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Fred J. Schmidt, Ball Teachers College, 
Muncie Ind. 

Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Minnesota, College of 
Education, lis, Minn. 
the committee was not instructed by 
either the industrial-arts section of the A.V.A. 
or the executive board in regard to specific prob- 


' Iems and areas of activity, it was understood 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


group is not primarily 


that educational in industrial-arts for 
the immediate future and the postwar period 
would constitute the first interests of the com- 
mittee. In order to determine the relative impor- 
tance: of numerous projects that might come 
under consideration the committee has been 
active so far in attempting to define and segregate 
such problems. Toward this end two types of 
activities have been engaged in. 

One of these has consisted of a series of re- 
gional conferences in industrial arts. The first 


one of these was held at Santa Barbara on March 


18, 1944. To this were invited superintendents of 
schools, supervisors in the field of industrial arts, 
and other school. administrators located in 
southern California. Approximately sixty ac- 
cepted and. met for an all-day conference under 
the topic “Industrial Arts in Post-War Educa 
tion.” Similar conferences have been called by 
members of the committee in various geographic 
areas. While reports of these conferences have 
not yet been assembled, indications are that they 
have contributed toward segregating and identi- 
fying problems in the field of Industrial Arts 
upon which this committee may do further work. 

Another phase of preliminary activity has been 
the circulation letters among committee members 
by the chairman, including a questionnaire list- § 
ing a considerable number of Pn mre topics for 
study and asking for further suggestions from 
committee members. Some of the problems pro- 
posed for investigation and report by committee 
members and others are: 

1. Study of needs for state supervision for in- 
dustrial arts and means by which such needs may 
be met. 4 

2. The need for nationwide emphasis on cur- 
riculum revision for teacher training in industrial 
arts in the various college and universities en- 
gaged in preparation of industrial-arts teachers. 

3. The preparation of a directory of super- 
visors, directors, and leaders in the field of in- 
dustrial arts with whom ready connection can be 
made in various parts of the United States re- 
garding studies, opinions, and interpretations. 

4. A study and re-evaluation of industria] arts 
offerings on all levels with the idea of making 
industrial arts more functional in a general pro- 
gram of education, beginning in the early grades 
and extending into the higher levels, including 
junior college -work. 

5. Bringing owt a statement showing relation- 
ship between industrial arts and vocational edu- 
cation, and show functions of each in public 
education. 

6. Develop a bulletin presenting values andi 
logical position of industrial arts in public schoo! 
programs, for the use of general administrators, 


~ teachers, parents, and other persons not in close 


contact with industrial-arts education. 
The name of the committee indicates that thi 
concerned with research 
(Continued on page 30A) 
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Right Way te old a File 


Fig. 1. Right way to 
hold a file with 
h hands. 


-~ 
a 
“ 
Fig. 2. Correct gtip for 


removing stock 
rapidly. 


Fig. 3. Correct grip for 
flat filing. 


Wr 


Fig. 4. Correct grip for 
precision work. 


Hold the handle of the file’ with the 
right* hand, and the tip of the file with 
the left hand. Although the position of 
the left hand varies with the job 1 to be 
done, the right-hand grip remains the 
same. See Fig..1. The-beginner should 
let the file handle rest in the palm of. 
the right hand, with the thumb lying 
along the top. of the handle and the 
fingers curling around the handle and 
falling into a natural grip. 


When thetip of the file is gripped with 
the left hand, as shown in Fig. 2, with 
the ball of the thumb pressing upon 
the top of the file and lying in line with 
the file axis, and with the fingers wind- 
ing around the file, a powerful grip is 
secured. When a lighter. stroke is 
wanted, the direction of the left thumb 
is changed more and more until it lies 


‘at right angles, or nearly so, with the 


length of the file. The tip of the file is 
then held between just the thumb and 
the first two fingers of the left hand. 


Fig. 3 shows the correct method of 
holding the file for flat filing. Fig. 4 
shows the correct method of holding 
the file for very accurate work, or 
when curved surfaces are to be filed. 

Thegrip shownallows 


maximum guidance 
Awarded tothe 204 control, 
Newcomerstown, 


Ohio, Plant 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
America’s Oldest File Manufacturers 
Good Tools Since 1836 
Newark, N. J., Newcomerstown, Ohio 


HELLER NUCUT di 


WAVY TEETH 
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in this field of education, but rather in creative 
planning which may lead to suggestions and 
which may furnish practical and~ directly useful 
material within the field. To that end ‘sugges- 
tions are invited from all sources concerning 
areas of activity, scope of service, and means of 
expression for this committee. 

A preliminary report will be made by the com- 
mittee at the coming December A.V.A, confer- 
ence in Philadelphia indicating some of the con- 
clusions reached by the committee in regard to 
its activities up to that time and to the im- 
mediate problems selected for further develop- 
ment during the coming year. The committee 
expects to hold one or more meetings at that 
time in order to pool the activities of committee 
members and sub-committees and work out a 
detailed program for future procedure. 

4 The occupational-vocational-technical edu- 
cation needs of Oklahoma were discussed at a 


30A 


conference held at Oklahoma City, Okla., during 
the week of Sept. 18 to 21, 1944. L. S. Hawkins 
of the U. S. Office of Education, and E, G. 
Ludtke, supervisor of the. Southern Region, - 
sisted in the conference during the week. Dr. H. 
B. Bruner and’ Roy J. Turner presided at es 
various meetings. 

Present programs in industrial arts, diversified 
occupations, distributive occupations, and agri- 
cultural education, were presented by H. F. 
Rusch, E.’ Clay Venable, Mrs. Eleanor Curtis, 


~ and Herbert Jones. 


L. S. Hawkins spoke on “Vocational Educa- 
tion of the Future,’ and E. G. Ludtke. chose 
“What Others are _ Doing” as the title of his 
address. 

At the Tuesday morning session J. B. Perky 
spoke on the “State’s Part in Occupational-Vo- 
cational-Technical Education.” The subject of 
housing this educational program was discussed 
Tuesday afternoon. ‘Special group meetings were 
held on September 20 and 21. 


Drawing pe Soong, of New 
England was held at the Boston University, 
School of Education, Boston, Mass., on October 
28, 1944. 

The speakers on this occasion were Herbert 
C. Lang, Mason-Neilan Regulator Co.; Professor 
Eliot F. Tozer, Le gee ot University, Boston ; 
Professor John H. Whenman, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, "Worcester ; and Thomas G. 
seneay, ft General Electric cnatanerine , Sche- 
n 

The soa presented were Mair arg for Pat- 
terns, Forgings, and Castings”; “Past, Present, 
and Future of -Pictorial Drawing”; and “Ni 
Trends in Production Drawing.” 


News Notes 


¢# The Annual Kansas Fire School was held at 
Wichita, Kans., from September 25 to 28. Three 
hundred and seventy-one people were enrolled, 
which was the largest enrollment in the history 
of the school. The school was conducted by the 
Fire School Committee of the Kansas State Fire- 
men’s Association in cooperation with the Kansas 
State Board for Vocationaal Education, the 
University of Kansas, and the Wichita Public 
Schools. 

The highlight of the entire program was the 
instructor training conference conducted by Dr. 
W. A. Ross, Consultant, Public Service Occupa- 
tions, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. A special section for industrial plant pro- 
tection officers and employees was held on the 
last two days of the program. 

4 A course in pottery aa has been set 
up in Coffeyville, Kans., by W. F. Currier, direc- 
tor of adult education, at the “request of the 
Ludowici-Celadon Company. 

¢ All papers submitted in the James F. Lin- 
coln Arc Welding Foundation’s $200,000 Award 
Program of 1937-38, ahd the Engineering Under- 
graduate Award and Scholarship Program of 
1942-43, have been placed with The Ohio State 
University’s A. F. Davis Welding Library. This 
library contains approximately 1000 books on de- 
signing for welded. construction, welding tech- 
niques and procedures, properties of weld metals, 
standard welding handbooks, metallurgy ; 
also magazine articles, technical papers, patents, 
and other literature contributing knowledge on 
the subject of welding. This library is rapidly 
becoming one of the most extensive reference col- 
lections available in the Middle West from which 
patent researchers in the field of welding can 
obtain important information. 

The library is located in The Industrial En- 
gineering Bldg., Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

¢ General Mills, Inc., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., has just published a 
booklet entitled “A Nutrition Guide” which pro- 
vides information and advice on questions of 
nutrition in an interesting and colorful way. 

¢ A survey made by the Bendix Aviation Corp., 
shows that 307 out. of 455 American colleges 
and universitiés which replied to a question- 
naire, are making plans to teach postwar courses 
in aviation. Many of these will need usable gov- 
ernment-owned. aircraft equipment. This, E. R. 
Breech, president of the Bendix Aviation Corp., 
pointed out, is available to them under the 
Surplus Disposal law, which was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on Oct. 3, 1944. 

¢ The New York Board of Education has filed 
plans for the West Side’ Vocational High School 
to be built at the southwest corner of 108th St., 
and Columbus Ave., with the city department of 
housings and buildings. 

The three-story structure will. accommodate 
1520 pupils and will cost $1,500,000. 

¢ The War Relocation Authority, .of the De- 














partment of the Interior, reports that young 


Americafis, with Japanese names and faces, built 
nearly 800 models of Japanese, German, and 


(Continued on page 32A) 
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Small Semi-Muffle Oven 





HUNDREDS OF THESE STEWART FURNACES 
ARE IN THE VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Because Stewart units have'been designed for efficient 
production heat treating in small shops and tool rooms, 
they are widely recognized as standard equipment for 

all types of industrial heat treating and vocational train- 


ing work. For student instruction and refer- 
ence with further details on Stewart Furnaces 
especially suitable for school shop use, write 
for our free “STEWART HANDBOOK of Heat 
Treating Information and Equipment.” Also 
the new Stewart DATA FILE on school units. 








Round Pot Furnace 











Bench Oven Furnace 


Triple Purpose Combination “E”’ 


5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 129, Chicago 50, lil 


Main 
w York Office: 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.¥. 


arene 





Triple Purpose Combination “D” 












Dual Combination 
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American ships for Navy ship identification train- 
ing classes. - 

These models were built at the Gila River 
relocation center at Rivers, Ariz. 

4 A general metalwerking shop set up in the 
basement of the Washington Senior High School 
at Salina, Kans., two years ago by R. R. Reed, 
has expanded into a fine plant for use in the in- 
struction of auto mechanics, machine shop, weld- 
ing, sheet metal, and aircraft engines. The com- 
bined efforts of Supt. Waring, Principal Hodg- 
son, and Mr. Reed are responsible for the suc- 
cess of the industrial-arts. program of their 
school. 

4 The Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C., has just released a 
series of 16 motion pictures on problems of per- 
sonnel directors, office supervisors, and shop 
foremen. 

The pictures may be obtained from Castle 
Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. In- 


structors’ manuals are furnished without charge . 


by the Office of Education to users of the films. 

# Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., have just published the fol- 
lowing Occupational Briefs of Postwar Job 
Fields in the building trades area: brick and 
stone masons; carpenters; building maintenance 
workers; architects; interior decoration and 
window display; and landscapers, nurserymen, 
florists. 

4 Filing of incorporation papers was announced 
recently of a non-profit organization to be 
known as Educational Film Producers Associa- 
tion, Inc., Albany, N. Y. This new association 
is being formed by a group of educational and 
training film producers in the New York City 
area. 

Purposes of the Association are: to advance 
the study, understanding, and appreciation of 
educational, instructional, and informative mo- 
tion pictures; to foster, encourage, and promote 
the production and distribution of such motion 
pictures and to provide a clearing house for in- 
formation pertaining to educational films. 
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¢ Schools and individual teachers can obtain 
numerous ideas on how schools can aid in the 
Sixth War Loan Drive, and they also can: free 
teaching aids by writing their State War Finance 
Office. See addresses below. 


STATE WAR FINANCE OFFICES 


Alabama, 2002 Comer Bldg., Birmingham 3. 

Alaska, P. O. Box 110, Juneau. 

Arizona, 215 New Post Office Bldg., Phoenix. 

Arkansas, 114 E, Capitol Ave., Little Rock. 

California (Northern) 733 Monadnock Blidg., San 
Francisco 5. 

California (Southern), 621 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 14. 

Colorado, 551 Equitable Bldg., Denver 2. 

Connecticut, Room 523, 36 Pearl St., Hartford 3. 

Delaware, 1064 Hotel DuPont Bidg., Wilming- 
ton 99. 

District of Columbia, 452 Washington Bldg., 
Washington 25, 

Florida, 404 Federal Bldg., Jacksonville 1. 

Georgia, 1202 C&S Nat’l Bank Bidg., Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii, Young Hotel Bldg., 1055 Bishop St., 
Honolulu 9. 

Idaho, 634 Idaho First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Boise. 

Illinois, 105 -W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 

Indiana, 816° Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Towa, 800 Walnut Bldg., Des Moines 8. 

Kansas, 644 New England Bldg., Topeka. 

Kentucky (Eastern), 808 Second Nat’l ‘Bank 
Bidg., Ashland. 

Kentucky (Western), 510 Republican Bldg., 
Louisville 2. 

Louisiana, P. O. Box 83, Pan American Bldg., 
Camp & Poydras Sts., New. Orleans 6. 

Maine, Room 305, 142 High Street, Portland. 3. 

—n 601 Maryland Trust Bldg., Baltimore 


Massachusetts, 79 Milk St.,. Boston. 10. 
Michigan, 600 Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit 26. 


eae 570 Northwestern Bank Bldg., Min- 
nea} 2. 

Mississippi, 1005 ton Bidg:, Jackson 106 
Missouri, Hotel r, Jefferson City. 
Montana, 28 Unio idg., Helena. 
Nebraska, 636 W Omaha 2. 
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Nevada, 35 E. 4th Street, Reno. 

New Hampshire, 922 Elm St., Manchester. 

New Jersey, 972 Broad St., Newark 2. 

New Mexico, 101 Federal Bldg., Albuquerque. 

New York, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 20. 

North Carolina, 204 Sutton Bldg., Greensboro. 

North Dakota, Neirling Bldg., 10834 First St. 
E., Jamestown. 

Ohio, 536 Union Commerce Bdlg., Cleveland 14. 

Oklahoma, 203 Drew Bldg., Tulsa. 

Oregon, 1233 American Bank Bldg., Portland 5. 

Pennsylvania, 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7 

Puerto Rico, 3352 San Juan. 

Rhode Island, 1808 Industrial Trust Bldg., 
Providence 3. 

South Carolina, 1401 Hampton St., Columbia 29. 

South Dakota, Post Office Bldg., "Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee, 330 Third Nat'l Bank Bidg., Nash- 
ville 3. 

Texas, 12th Piha 


Dallas Power & Light Co. 
Bldg., D. 


Utah, 19 we South Temple St., Salt Lake City 1. 
Vermont, 135 Main St., Burlington. 

Virginia, 214 N. Fifth ’St., Richmond 19. 
Washington, 901 Federal Bldg., Seattle 4. 

West Virginia, 608 Security Bldg., Charleston 1. 
Wisconsin, Room 630, 735 No. Water St., Mil- 

waukee 2 
Wyoming, 303 Federal Bldg., Cheyenne. 

The H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52, N. Y., 
will hereafter issue its Educational Film Catalog 
monthly except June, July, and August. This 
plan supersedes the present fall, winter, and 
spring plan. 

It has been decided to broaden the interpreta- 
tion of “Educational Films” to include practically 
all nontheatrical special emphasis being 
given to the 16mm. field. 

NEW CATALOG OF DoALL PRODUCTS 
«The DoAll Service Co., 1201 Thacker St., Des 
Plaines, Ill., has announced a new booklet, ‘Pro- 
duction Today with DoAll Products.” 

This 36-page booklet contains a brief summary 
of all the new tools now carried under the Do- 
All name. It is profusely illustrated, and describes 
a full line of new industrial tools for industrial 
training purposes. 
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Send for these free booklets now. You'll find them both 
interesting and useful in your teaching work. With the 
booklets, we'll send a new, revised Douglas fir plywood 
chart—a handy guide in ordering plywood for specific 
class-room purposes when this versatile material is 


once again available. 








so urgent, you'll find that Douglas 
fir plywood will be one of your 
most useful teaching materials. It 
is ideal for class room use because 
it can be easily worked with any 
tools, is durable, light in. weight, 
split-proof, puncture-proof. It gives 
students a finished job that is 
sturdier, more rigid, better-looking 








The Square and Its Uses 
by M. M. Romig, Industrial Arts Dept., 
Washington High School, Portiand, Oregon: 
Designed .to help the instructor stimulate 
the student, through a series of questions 
and answers concerning the Carpenter's 
Framing Square. 


Minimalic Construction for 


Minimalic Men 
by M. M. Romig. 
A booklet explaining the place of minia- 
ture buliding in the training of boy build- 
ers. 


How to Organize and Supervise 
Boy Builders’ Clubs. 
by M. M. Romig and O. G. Hughson. 


Written for the use of friends of building- 
minded boys, as an aid in re and 
conducting Boy Builders Clubs 


Movies 


Write for pamphlet describing six, color 
and sound, movies available for class-room 
showing. 


Douglas Fir Plywood 


Association 


Tacoma 2, Washington 
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Also available without charge is this wall chart, 

ing grades, sizes and thicknesses of Douglas 
fir plywood—with brief outlines of the uses for 
each type and grade of plywood. 
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A WHOLE TOOLSHOP IN ONE HAND 


The Handee uses 306 accessories to grind, 
drill, polish, rout, cut, carve, sand, saw, 
sharpen, engrave. Runs at a speed of 
25,000 r.p.m. and fits any socket. Per- 
fectly balanced. Weighs only 12 oz. Post- 
paid with 7 Accessories, $18.50. 


COMPACT 
SCHOOL SET 


A fine set to hegin 
with, then add rf 2ces- 
series as needed. 
Strong case contains a 
DeLuxe model Handee 
and 45 eof the most 
las ond 9 ae 
accessories. Post- 


paid, $25.00. 





PoP 





MONEY BACK TRIAL 


ON 10-DAYS 
FREE — Catalog describing Handee Products and 
their applications in crafts and industry all over 
the world. f 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1A Chicago 7, Il. 
WOODWORKING TOOLS 
CABINET HARDWARE 
and SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalog K. Prompt Service 
> Indicate your priority number on all orders. 


LUSSKY, WHITE AND COOLIDGE, INC. 
216 W. Monroe Street Dept. C12 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











Sterling LIFETIME Foundry ‘\ 
Flasks have the strength 
and rigidity to resist distor- 
tion and take hard, everyday punishment. The 
all-steel, all-welded flasks, with high carbon con- 
tent, are fabricated into one solid; rigid piece. 
Heavy, full-width bearing flanges with square 
corners help assure accuracy and 

speed in molding. ‘ 4 
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FOUNDRY FLASKS 
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New Products 


Shop Equipment News 








— Publications 








THE DOALL OPTICAL FLATS AND MONOLIGHT 


The Continental Machines, Inc., 1301 Wash- 
ington Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., has 


announced its new DoAll monochromatic light 
and optical flats, which are basic instruments 
used in precision measuring operations. 


TR 


DoAll optical flats 


These flats are made in six sizes, and are 
available with the following grades of accuracy: 
one millionth accuracy for laboratory gauge 
block and instrument inspection, two millionths 
for checking instruments and file tools. 

The highly polished surfaces and accurate 
measuring of faces of these Brazilian quartz 
flats, provide true surfaces with which to measure 
the flatness or dimensions of precision parts. 
DoAll flats using light waves from a monochro- 
matic light provide industry with the greatest 
accuracy for making fine instruments. 

The firm also offers a DoAll monolight using 
helium light rays: 

Complete illustrated information is available 
from the Continental Machines, Inc., Min- 
neapolis 4, Minn. 

For brief reference use IAVE—1010. 


NEW SUPER-SHEAR FILE 
The Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I., has 
just announced their new curved tooth file which 
they have named “The Nicholson Super-Shear.” 
The illustration shows how well it is suited to 
function as a fast stock remover and smooth 
finish producer in one operation. 





The super-shear file 


This file is designed for use on flat and con-- 
vex surfaces of aluminum, rigg babbitt, bronze, 


cast and soft metal 
sd cael The te 
are obtainable in lengths of 8, 10, 12, and 14 in. ~ 





For brief reference use IAVE—1011. 
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A NEW SYNTHETIC RESIN GLUE 
Cascophen RS-216, is a liquid resin glue, used 
with a separate dry-powder catalyst manufac- 
tured by the Casein Company of America, 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 





This new glue can be stored indefinitely at 
room temperature, bonds at low pressures and 
on uneven surfaces, sets at 70 deg. F., or warmer, 
cures in 8 to 10 hours, and is boil-proof and 
mold-proof. 

For further information on this new glue, ask 
for Service Bulletin No. 20. 


BW-COPYFLEX PRINTER AND DEVELOPER 
The Charles Bruning Co., Inc.,.4700 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago 41, IIL, are ‘offering a new BW- 
Copyflex Model 2 Continuous Printer, which will 
duplicate anything drawn, typed, printed, or il- 
lustrated, as well as to make black and white 
prints. 





Copyfiex printer and developer 
Original material with copy on both sides can 


be reproduced on either side or both sides. Copy- 


flex Prints are developed in trays and dried in 4 


With a flick of a switch, the Model 2 becomes 
a BW Printer for exposing black and white 


prints, 
(Continued on page 36A) 
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You Have Uncle Sam’s Approval to Do 
A Big Job in the Big G.I. Program 
@J. fact, it’s more than approval — all schools are actually urged 
to participate in this vast training project. 

For, training returning men and women for essential peacetime 
mt pursuits should be accorded even more importance than training 
ae them for war. 
ie, ask So, it’s not only a patriotic duty — but a real essential for Amer- 


ica’s postwar progress. 


That’s why you should have all the machines you need to do the 


job right. 


That’s why you should have all the equipment you need to do 
the job right. 


That’s why you should have all the supplies you need to do the 
job right. 


On all three counts, Brodhead-Garrett can serve you. 
Yes, even plan your department, or any expansion 
you need. So, call on us now. Our catalog will aid you 
in ordering ‘ALL the necessary items. Use it today. If 
you haven't a copy, write for it. 








BRODHEAD-GARRETT CO. 


“Supplying Defense Training Needs to Schools in All 48 States” 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LET YOUR CLASS 
TAKE ON THIS ONE! 


It’s a complicated problem, as 7 


you see. Give it to your students 
for your next assignment. Ask 
them to draw the correct ortho- 
graphic views of this Shock Ab- 
sorber Valve Housing. They'll 
enjoy it! 

And from the wor 
that they are properly equipped 


TYPHONITE 
ELDORADO 


“go” —see 


with Typhonite Eldorado pen- 
cils. These master drawing tools 
will give your students a keener, 
livelier interest in their work. 
They produce lines that are 
clean, sharp, non-feathering. 
And, as every teacher appre- 
ciates, such drawings mean ac- 


curate, easy-to-read blueprints. 


SOLUTION: We will send you a free blue- 
print showing the solution of this prob- 
lem. Write te the address below within 
thirty days. Specify Blueprint No. 128-J12. 


SCHOOL BUREAU, PENCIL SALES DEPT., JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 





(Continued from page 34A) 

Another new Bruning machine—the Model 
153-M BW Developer —is used for developing 
BW Prints exposed on the Model 2. Prints are 
delivered ready for use. 

The Copyfiex Printer exposes roll stock or 
cut sheets up to 24 in. wide at a speed of 5 to 30 
in. per minute. Because it is a continuous printer, 
speed of reproduction is considerably 

The Bruning Model 153-M BW " Catnanl 
Developer develops cut sheets or roll stock up to 
24 in. at a speed of 12 f.p.m. 

For brief reference use [AVE—1012. 


IMPROVED PLASTIC COMPASS 


Esco’s New Plastic Compass No. 5702 incor- 
porates the following noteworthy points: a posi- 
tive lead clamping device which accommodates 
standard (0.47 in. dia.) compass leads; has re- 
movable and replaceable shouldered compass 
point; is equipped with a uniform tension spring 
realignment screw; is light in weight, has an at- 
tractive appearance, and its price has been 
reduced. 
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For further information, address Engineering 
Manufacturing Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
For brief reference use I[AVE—1013. 


NEW AIRCO GAS PROPORTIONER 

This new piece of appartus was developed in 
Air Reduction’s Research Laboratories to meet 
the demands of electronic tube manufacturers, 
heat treaters, and others who use mixtures of 
gases for protective atmospheres. It is designed 
to produce an accurately proportioned mixture 
of such gases at a pressure not in excess of 5 Ib. 
per sq. in. 

Interesting information on the uses made of 
this device may be had by writing to Air Reduc- 
. Sales Co., 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, 

£ e 

For brief reference use IAVE—1014. 


SLIDEFILMS ON SAFETY 
A new kit-set of slidefilms presenting an “In- 
structional Program of Safe Practices in Wood- 
working” has been made available through The 


Jam Handy tion, 2900 E. Grand Bivd., 
Detroit 11, 

There are 14 subjects on the safe use of wood- 
working tools and machinery, and eight subjects 
on basic shop safety. The kit comprises a total 
of 1128 individual pictures, drawings, charts, and 
pictorial exhibits. Each subject concludes with a 
series of review and test questions. 

For brief reference use IAVE—1015. 


BOOKLET ON FACTORY REBUILT PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT 

The firm of Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn., has announced a new catalog on factory 
rebuilt printing equipment. This firm is engaged 
in building platen presses and feeders and they 
are fully equipped for the building or rebuilding 
of such presses. The booklet describes the proce- 
dure in rebuilding such equipment from dis- 
mantling and inspecting to refitting and testing. 

For brief reference use IAVE—1016. 


CHART ON PLYWOOD 

An instructive chart describing the various 
types, grades, and sizes of plywood as manufac- 
tured by the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Wash., has just been published by this 
firm. 

The 11 by 34-in. chart will serve as excellent 
illustrative material in the woodworking shop: 

For brief reference use IAVE—1017. 


TRAINING FILMS ON GAS WELDING 


A list of training films on the oxyacetylene 
process as well as a pamphlet on the use of these 
films in an organized training program, may be 
obtained from The Linde Air Products Co., Unit 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., New York 
City. 

For brief reference use IAVE—1018. 


WAR SUPPLEMENT ON ROTARY FILES 

The War Supplement on Grobet Rotary Files 
has -just been issued by the Grobet File Com- 
pany of America, 421 Canal St., New York 13, 
N. ¥, 

In this supplement are described 72 rotary 
files of various shapes, both hand cut and ground 
from the solid. 

The supplement also lists the different sizes in 
which each style may be obtained, giving the 
diameter and length of cut of each. Many of 
these files are offered with a choice of cut; that 
is, they may be had with cuts that are: double 
extra coarse, extra coarse, coarse, medium, fine, 
and smooth. 

The hand cut rotary files are recommended for 
filing steel and hard metals; while the ground 
from the solid should be used for filing aluminum, 
magnesium, and. other soft 

For brief reference use IAVE—1019. 


16MM. INDUSTRY NOW OF AGE 


On the twenty-first birthday of the 16 milli- 
meter film, Alexander F. Victor, president of the 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Iowa, 
was honored for his contribution to the 16mm. 
industry. His struggle to establish a-—separate 
standard of film from slow-burning: or nonin- 
flammable materials for nontheatrical use was 
discussed at a commemoration dinner. Another 
progressive step was taken when in 1923 the 
Victor Animatograph Corp., designed and pro- 
ducéd the first 16mm. projectors and cameras 
and the Eastman Kodak Co., produced the first 
16mm. film. 


NEW SALES EXECUTIVES APPOINTED 


J. J. Williams, general sales manager of Ditto. 
Inc., Harrison and Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, III., 
announced the appointment of R. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Jr., as field sales manager, and Edwin G. Har- 
rison as printing division sales manager. 

Both of these men have been members of th: 
Ditto organization for a considerable time. 


RADIO CORPORATION CHANGES NAME 


The Lafayette Radio Corporation of Chicago 
and Atlanta has changed its name to Concord 
Radio Corporation, 901 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill., or 265 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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treatment of steels, hardening, grain 
hardening, selecting steels, and treatment of cast 


iron. 
A Manual of Blueprint Reading 
Carl Lars Svensen and William Ezra Street. 
Cloth, 98 pages, 7 by 934 in., illustrated. Price, 
$1.90. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York City. 
A study of the language of 
dustry. Besides learning 


putation of weights of parts from prints. 
Welding symbols also are explained. 
and Power 


William H. Johnson and Louis V. Newkirk. 


Paper cover, 129 8% by 11 in., illustrated. 
Price, $1.60 The Macmillan Co., ‘New 
i 


ty. 
An interesting introductory text into the field 
of transportation for junior high school students. 
The book is divided into nine chapters which 


The book contains a number of interesting 
projects. The most pretentious of these is the 
f gasoline-powered runabout. 


Re ANTE A te 


WITH THIS ONE 


VERSATILE TOOL! 





THE DUMORE MOUNTS ON 
ALL BASIC MACHINE TOOLS FOR WIDE 


VARIETY OF GRINDING OPERATIONS! 


Vocational training school shops can demonstrate and teach virtually every 
type of grinding — including cylindrical (internal and external), surface, 
and thread grinding to tolerances as close as a tenth—with a Dumore 
Precision Grinder which mounts on basic machine tools to convert them 
for grinder operations. At a modest investment, training facilities may be 
expanded in this fashion to provide adequate instruction to trainees 
being prepared for an advancing industry which daily finds increasing 
needs for operators familiar with a wide variety of grinding operations. 


write to The Dumore 
Racine, Wisconsin. 





SOLD ONLY BY AUTHORIZED INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A complete catalog on the 
Dumore Grinder line is yours 
for the asking. Ask your local 
distributor for one today—or 


Company, 
Tool Division, Dept. T™M22, 


x DUMORE 


PRECISION AND 
OFF-HAND GRINDERS 





aircraft sheet metal blueprints, a review of arith- 
metic, an explanation of how working” drawings 
are used to describe objects, and numerous ex- 
amples of blueprints taken from the field of air- 
craft production to help the learner acquire 
facility in reading industrial blueprints. 
Marconi, Pioneer of Radio 

By Douglas Coe. Cloth, 282 pp., illustrated. 
$2.50. Julian Messner, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Here is the story of radio and the man who 
developed it, told with absorbingly interesting 
details. When Guglielmo rang a bell thirty feet 
from his transmitter, he aroused his mother from 
sleep to witness the success of his iment. 
When he could transmit signals for 200 feet, he 
interested his: father to the extent of getting 
$1,000 to buy equipment. Then he interested the 
governments of Italy and England, equipped 
eee ee en ee sont Seeargee 


across sea. 
Boys of the upper grades and high school will 


devour this romance of science, which not only 
simplifies the science of radio but is also full 
of human interest. 

The. Supervisor's Job 


By Anthony C. Baudek and Mark L. Brooks. 
Paper, 128 pages, 454 by 6 in. Price, 80 cents. 


McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, IIl. 

A helpful little book, full of concise informa- 
tion for the man who has the responsibility of 
getting out production. 

With its brief statements and striking, illus- 
trative caricatures, the book discusses the prob- 
lem under the following headings: supervisor’s 
place in industry, maintaining a working staff, 
getting out production, and employer-employee 
relations. 

CORRECTIONS 

Unfortunately, errors crept into two book re- 
views that have appeared in this magazine dur- 
ing the last two months. 

(Continued on page 41A) 
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WHERE 
HAND- 
WORK 
IDEALS 
GOVERN 
VOLUME 
PRO- 
DUCTION 





Finishing an Auger Bit Point 


WHEN in 1840, in Deep River, Conn., Stephen and Russell 
Jennings founded ‘the present company, they really went into 
the business of selling better holes! To further this Russell 
Jennings invented the famous “extension lip,” which has now 
become standard, and introduced into auger bit manufacture 
many fine handwork practices. Most of these have been absorbed 
into modern volume production. 


War needs now take most of the Russell Jennings Auger Bits 
produced, but after the war, they will again be universally avail- 
able in wide variety. 


Fvsdll Forninge 


AUGER BITS 








THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO., CHESTER, CONN. 


Instructors in Leathereraft 
USE THE 


Three-in-one 


LEATHERCRAFT TOOL KIT 





Three Leatherworking tools in one, Attach- 
ments for punching, slitting and eyelet 


setting. 
Send fer illustrated circular 
Address School Supply Division 


THE WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


























Practical Textbooks 


Examine Them on APPROVAL 





These modern teats have been for school use. 
You can employ them to yo ye SS oe 
and re grams as of t sor aot dan ae — 


Gntadtien convince y rtp yy! 
needs. Any books sent for "30, dou, On. APPROV. L Bran ng subject 
to our educational 





Slide Rule Simplified (with as * SRB ae he he Sen pty: $3.50 
Slide Rule Simplified (without rule) .................6.04603 2.50 
undamentals of Radio and Workbook..................... 2.50 
Fundamentals of Electricity and Workbook............:..... 2.50 
of —— =i ye PRS OF hea 32 AF: ae 
(Mechanical Equipment)................ 00 

Diesel (Electrical ‘i. AE Bg a 3 ED FG thy: 3.75 

etal Blueprint Reading.................... 


Ce ee ee i er 





SFlight—Aviation Engines oo 3.25 
Flight Meteorology, Aircraft Instruments G Novigation.... 3.25 
*Note: These — have been listed in Leaflet No. 63 issued 

: by U. 8. Office of Education 





MODEL AIRPLANE BOOKS 


Tom’s Book of Flying Models 
Instruction Manual ................. 15¢ Postpaid 





Flying Models — How to Build and Fly Them 
Instruction Manual................ .35¢ Postpaid 





PAUL K. GUILLOW -: Wakefield, Mass. 























(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TO US) 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 

Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37, Dept. HS-202 
Please send the following texts for 30 days ON APPROVAL exam- 
ination. I will either return them at the end of that time or remit 
less your educational discount. 





Name 


Da 
School a 
School Address (eit ; 














MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















A good student deserves 














SS FALLS 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





















DRAWING | 


4 A COMPLETE LINE for 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
CLASSES: 


. CATALOGUE VOL. 700 TO SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS, ON REQUEST 


F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. 








||| |) MATERIALS 

















“’ MACHINE - OF - THE - MONTH” 


rere yt 


id 
No. 10 JOINTER 





drive at 5200 
r.p.m.! 8” four-knived 
cutter-head with knives 
{set askew for shearing 
“cut! Taper roller bear- 
j ings. Semi-steel tables. 
Capacity to cut %%4” 
deep. 





ores 














Direct drive at 3600 or 















Sram require 










Grinders, ete. 


WALL Nas COMPANY 


ee ee ee i ok oT mbeeineaenmntiatiaiieninetl 






\TION CE =| 1944. 


What a Jointer! This quality-built Wallace No. 10 Model 
speed— capacity and accuracy in a measure 


 Skew-set knives take a shearing cut—does perfect edging 
work, rabbetting, bevelling. Smooth, clean surfacing cuts 


Write_ today for bulletins,—we also manufacture high- 
de Universal Saws, Radial-arm Saws, Bandsaws, Shapers, 
maa ep 
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Six Book Leaders for the 
Elementary and Junior-High 


WOODWORKING WORKBOOK-—Nichols and Stiles 
Combines best features of textbook with activity ideos, tests, self- 
checks of workbook. Covers all important factors of beginning course. 
Big adoptions throughout country. 56c. Only 42¢ each, five or 
more copies. 


JUNIOR PRINTING—Lush 
Especially suitable for graphics-art program. Textbook-workbook cov- 


erage of 2 senda display, layout, . Tests, activities, in 
their. most effective form. Attractive illustrations. 68. Only 5tc 


each, five or more copies. 

BEGINNING MECHANICAL DRAWING—Roberts 
Attractive, modern format, 39 basic operations and 67 problems, for 
learning to make working drawings and other drafting factors. Fol- 
lows Selvidge plan. Cloth, $1.80. Paper, $1.12. Only 84c¢ each, 
five or more copies. 

BEGINNING PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING— 
Bennett 
Marked by unusual clarity and soundness. Each step developed in 
formula that establishes good habits of work almost automatically. 
Complete l-year course. 56c. Only 42c each, five or more copies. 

GENERAL SHOP HANDBOOK—Willoughby and Cham- 
berlain 


All phases of average general shop—wood, metal, concrete, plumbing, 
rope-tying, drafting, tool care, electricity, glazing. Simple, basic 
ilustrated. 92c. Only 69¢ each, five or more copies. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS (Part !)—Berg and 
Kronquist 
Highly successful leader -in the “demonstration’’ method of learning 
mechanical drawing—by problems, progressively planned. Covers 
l-year course. 58. Only 432 each, five or more copies. 
Make up $ d-S ster Orders Now— 





With “On-Approval” Copies as Basis 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 














niece es 


© NEW DESIGNS 






J @ GENERAL DESIGN 
MORE MODERNIZED 












@ LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR JR. COLLEGE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
















QC Ss SO : 
ORY 


alog No. 209 *= , " 

showing a completely Gains sail standardized line 
of Hamilton Laboratory Equipment. You'll want a 
copy of this new catalog reserved in your name. Send 
in the coupon today! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RESERVE YOUR COPY 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 1A-12-44 
Please reserve a copy of the new Laboratory 
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TEXTS oF MERIT 


© METALWORK TECHNOLOGY & PRACTICE - 


400 pages, $4 — Ludwig 
® BLUEPRINT READING, CHECKING, TESTING 
29 problems, $2 — Steinike 


* ENGINE LATHE OPERATIONS 


$1.60 complete — Whipple & Baudek 
© MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS 
112 pages, $1 — Knight 
© SPUR GEARING 
64 pages, $.72 — Owen 
© GENERAL SHOP WOODWORKING 
$.80 — Frykiund & LaBerge 
© GENERAL SHOP ELECTRICITY 
$.80 : — Dragoo & Dragoo 
© GENERAL PRINTING 
$1.60 — Cleeton & Pitkin 
© GENERAL SHOP METALWORK 
$.60 — Dragoo & Dragoo 
® GENERAL DRAFTING . 
$1 —Fryklund & Kepler 


See these and other recent publications at the AVA exhibit 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 




















HOW TO AIRPLANE RIVETING 
DRAW CARTOONS MAKING OF 
c AN AIRPLANE FITTING 
(Match Stick Cartooning) 


6 Instructional Films, based on the 
Visual Method originated by GENE 
BYRNES, creator of “Reg‘lar Fellers”. 
Drawings and Commentary by FRED 
COOPER, former art editor of Life. 
A series starting with the simplest 

forms of line drawing and develop- ARTS and CRAFTS 

pie paras taigs ears + See: 16mm. Silent Films 


Titles are: MAKING A MONOTYPE 


FIGURES (2 Reels), ACTION (1 Reel), |. pei cna loath eri 
HEADS & EXPRESSIONS (2 Reels), | ose ety atin: 

. ANIMALS (2 Reels), HANDS, FEET, |" PLASTER CASTING 
CLOTHING & DRAPES (2 Reels), MASK MAKING 
COMPOSITION & STORY (1 Reel). MAKING A HAND PUPPET 


A valuable contribution to basic art LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
training as well as fascinating and HAND MADE LANTERN SLIDES 
amusing. In 16mm. Sound and Si- MAKE A PLASTER PLAQUE 


lent. Also Film Strips. Study Guides 
available. For rental and sale. Send for complete information 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., Dept.1, New York 19,N. Y. 


19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, ill. — 4247 Piedmont Ave., 
Oakland 11, Calif—30212 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 


SHEET METAL WORK 
Rental: $3.00 per subject 
. Sale: $48.00 per subject 























CLAMPS 


" Jorgensen" 


us UsPrator Orr ; 

Genuine -deudaieaiaes Handscrews 

are the enes which will withstand 
“school shop service.” To avoid future 

disappointment, be sure you ask for 

and get the genuine Escort tit 

every time. 

They cost no more than any others 

Ask for them by name. ; " ; 


Write for No. 16 General Clamp 
Catalog 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO. 


“The Clamp F. 
424 N. Ashland Ave., CHICAGO 22, iLL. 


LUMBER(: 


Price, 
WESTERN PINE 


RED CEDAR Send us your requirements 

ASH for quotation. No obliga- WALNUT 

HICKORY tion. Our 50 years’ experi- CHESTNUT 
ence in marketing lumber 

BASSWOOD is your assurance of a serv- ELM 

MAPLE iee hard to duplicate. 65% OAK » 

POPLAR of our lumber is undershed. CHERRY 


GUMWOOD The Tegge Lumber Co, MAHOGANY 
BIRCH 1500 W. Bruce St. Milwaukee, Wis. CYPRESS 











BALDOR 
scainc GRINDERS 





against Burn-out 


BALDOR GRINDER No. 6108 has Ca- 
pacitor Type % HP Motor 

2 yrs. against burn-out. 3400 r.p.m., 110 
volt, 60 cy., single phase. 6” x %” 
wheels; enclosed guards; adjustable eye 
shields and tool rests. $33 50 
Net weight, 49 Ibs. _ s 


BALDOR ELECTRIC CO, 
4325 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 








‘YOU NEED THIS 
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S GREAT BOOK! 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATIO 
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Josep 
$1.50. 
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Pre-emp! 
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Sor ie cle mest Re 
been noted that the book is now obtainable onh 


should have been $1.25. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS AND 
PAMPHLETS 


Among the books and pamphlets recéived which 
may be of interest to shop teachers are the 
following: F i 


Paul Bunyan‘’s Quiz 
By the American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1319. 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


War Savings Programs for Schools at War 

A 95-page pamphlet prepared by the Education 
Section, War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Jobs in the Aircraft Industry 
By Albert T..Helbing. Occupational Monograph 
33. -Price, 60 cents. 


Art Education and the War 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Price, 
$1.60. 


Apprentice Training Program 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Manufacturing and Remodeling in Persian Lamb 
Herman Basch & Co., New York City. 


Handbook of Engine Maintenance 
Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Price, 
$1.50. 


The Rural Child in the War Emergency 
The Committee on Rural Education, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Il. Price, 10 cents. 


Pre-employment Trainees and War Production 

Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Absenteeism Report No. 144 
Representative Cost Finding Systems in the Plastic 


Power Factor Correction Chart, Report No, 146 
Scientific Selection of Personnel, Report No. 147 

George S. May Business Foundation, 111 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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with SLIDEFILMS 
and Tri-Purpose 


PROJECTORS 


For visualizing courses on voca- 


Two Popular Models tional training, pre-induction train- 
ing, health, hygiene and physical 

SVE. . Tri-P Project : : 

Eirutcatan sinxis cad education, S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Pro- 

eae ge Ae ogene on jectors are being released by the 

ar awe fea a tioleké Ste Government. For information see 

300 watt AAA, or the 150 

a a tak wick ee your S.V.E. dealer or write the 

automatic vertical slide Society, Attention Dept. 12V. 


changers, heat absorbing fil- 
ters, leatherette carrying 
cases and  anastigmat lens. 
The Model DD, complete with 
lamp, $60.00; Model AAA, 
complete with lamp, — $70.00. 









Send for ic NOW! 
we CHA £07 Cf © ; 


CONCORD RADIO CORPORATION'S 


Hew 16-page supplement! 
HARD-TO-GET RADIO PARTS 






@ Resistors @ Volume Controls 
m Condensers @ Rheostats 
@ Switches @ Test Accessories 
é \\ @ Speakers @ Transformers 
EZ Fe Zz. a Wire = Relays 
A\| Here's. a real bonanza of radio parts; All items listed have been desig- 
nated by customers as “urgently needed.” All are from well- 
\ known manufacturers. All are right. Remember, they'll go fast 
| —tesh- your request for this Supplement! 


» 
- Only fhe name has been changed! Just another reminder that 
LAFAYETTE RADIO CORPORATION is now. known as 


the New 16-9 od 
been one of the arsenals for radio and alt COUPON, TODAY Ei Radio Parts 
electronic . Although we are now known §% t of “oration! 
; Radio Radic aig CORPORAT!O! 
concond, RAD vd Chicage 7. 
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CONCORD RADIO CORPORATION 


Se a) th fa ; 
Zz afayette Kadio Lozpotation 


TURN TS 
TORCHES 


FREE TO SHOP INSTRUCTORS 
B== new 16-page booklet: “The 


Story Behind the Turner Brass 
Works.” 
Write today .. . 
THE TURNER BRASS WORKS 
Sycamore 11, Illinois 











“HOLD-HEET” GLUE POTS 
are Standard in School Shops! 


They’re safe, fool- weet. me 
“Hike a boiler” to 
of shop le 







I pater Jacket chet troubles 
glue; no wa’ 

ie hazard. PLAY sare 
—teach students modern, 

gluin methods with” this 
Giue Pot used by Industry 
and schools everywhere! 


qt. rd at. 
2 at. $178 at $30 
5 ~3 230 Volts 


RUSSELL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


364 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Hil. 


222 S. Jefferson St: 


SHAPER 
& SASH 





Send for catalogue. Showing shaper 
cutters, band saws, circular saws bor- 
ing bits, plug cutters, sash cutters, cab- 
inet cutters, etc. , 


WM. M. KNOUREK 
WOODWORKERS TOOL WORES 


CUTTERS 











Chicago 6, Ill. 











Heat Treating Furnaces and Equipment 


FORGES—gas fired, amalee « dirt. 
eter hence ry 


at right 

















THE METAL CRAFTS 


need not be completely eliminated from 
your school program. We can still supply 
some tools, supplies, and materials. 


Our catalog IA sent to teachers of Indus- 
trial Arts who specify school connection. 





METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
10 Thomas Street 


Providence. R. L. 








Bow and Arrow Supplies 
Quality Leaders for 15 years 
Shop Special! 

A semi-finished Archery Set with 

a S’ 8” Lemeonweed bew pulling 


Co 
horas yntel 9 
Semi-Finished sakes eum Only 








TOOLS ALWAYS SHARP 
with PLURALITY OILSTONE 
TOOL 
GRINDERS 






cone, coarse or fine oilstone, 
leather stropping or emery 
wheels. Unitisc 


STA-WARM TRIPLEX 
an Glue Pot 
cieny 
























iy aah Beautiful non-pei- 
ority gtesea ts 


stock. Ideal for many schoo Bg es 
Thicknesses 1/32” to 1/4”; panels 12” x 
24” to 48” x 96". Gum, Fir, Birch, Mahog- 
any. Attractively priced! Lists free! 
CARMEN-BRONSON CO., Dept. VE 
160 E. Fourth St. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The Same 


DEPENDABILITY 


Year 
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After 


Year 


Catalog free to Instructors 


FRANK PAXTON LUMBER CO. 
DES MOINES DENVER 
EORT WORTH KANSAS CITY ° 
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‘ond hes snd ba Gal oan ares 
seed ot wheel o> LUMBER FOR SCHOOLS 
Mummert-Dixon Co. Hanover, Pa. T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 
Jiuchionee PARIS, ILL. 
SPECIAL BINDER 


Save copies of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION in attractive black binder 
embossed with publication name. Holds one ‘volume 
— opens flat — easily handled. 
A bargain ot $2.00, plus carriage 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
Dept. 1244 Milwaukee, Wis. 

















L. C. WHIFFEN CO. | 
622 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwoukre 3, Wis. 








My 
< 


EEG KEES KEV 


‘LEATHER (RA 


Pe 


LOOMS, Table and Foot 


Reed, Raphia, Handicraft Supplies 


Send for catalog 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Electro-Typers 


Especially qualified to be of serv- 
ice to the school printshop. 


Promptness and quality assured. 
Forms returned same day received. 



























ARCHERY ge hag 


towan. 
lemonwood. Fiat t ly, 
ws ¢ ar = vo 
Price only per 






































INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 








READING iG ELECTRIC CO., | CO., Inc. 
200 William St., New York 


Q 3 
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Plastic Supplie op ae INDEX 4 
g Ss pei uae Clamp Company... pica Manual Arts Press 
Lucite in Flat Stock, Gahuction tole to... 40A McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc..... 39A 
Random en tix ener Oc, 11A : k Co., In 
Lengths and Gas F McKnigh , Inc..... 17A 
Widths — Some Tubing mucdeie "Pechateak Ge ee 42A Metal Og McKnight....... 40A 
Water Soluble American echnical Society. .... 38A. Mi s Supply Co......... 
Dyes — All Type F illers F 42A 
: No Colors, Corp. ounders Sales Mor nile Company..... 38A 
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Teach Practical 
, ARC ck 


HOBART & > Ars Welders 








Let This “AUTOMATIC TEACHER” 
Help Your Students On Any 


BASIC AUTO REPAIR JOB!. 








10-DAY 
EXAMINATION! %-, 


FREE 





MoToR’s AUTO 
REPAIR MANUAL 


Standard Trade Authority for Service 
and Repair of All Cars, 1935-1942 


@ 200,000 Facts from 150 Official 
Factory Books 

@ 764 pages, 1000 pictures 

@ Used by U. S. Army, Navy, etc. 

@ Complete data and instructions 


on service and repair of all 


these makes: 

American Nash 

Bantam Oldsmobile 
Auburn Graham Overland 
ook —— Pierce Arrow 

c! 
Cadillac Plymouth 

; La Salle + scm 

Chrysler Lincoin 
Cord Lincoln 
Crosley Zephyr = ¥. 


De Soto Mercury Willys 











1935—Now Available to You 
and Your Students in One Big 
Quick-indexed Book! 


ERE, at last, is a big, enacgy 4 
‘tative book to make Lie 
easier for you! use se ‘iio 


“ AUTO REPAIR M * con- 


taining (in oF agg hie tadoand 
form) the official service and re- 
air instructions and data careful- 

y “boiled down” from 150 factory- 
published shop manuals. Just turn 
your students loose on any job, on 
any make or model ca: en watch 
how this book gives them quick, 
accurate, step-by-step guidance. 

ade best of all, with this book's 

dont Kow t be teaching each stu- 

to get the most out of the 

E auto bes ons will 

pee weap = Boy he an actual job in 
an auto repair shop! 

Covers, in simple, easy-to-under- 
stand language, Engine Overhaul; 
} gre Fuel, Cooling, Lubrica- 
tion Systems; Tune-Up; Transmis- 
sions; Clutch; Universals; Rear 
End Wheels; - Brakes; Shock Ab- 
sorbers; Steering; Springs; Body; 
etc., etc.— every asic job o on all 31 
makes of cars! Sturdy bindin 
built to stand plenty of contin 
on-the-job use. 


_ SEND NO MONEY 


To examine MoToR’s AUTO RE- 
PAIR MANUAL free for ten da 
send your name, address and schoo! 

title—without money. No a. 
mc and unless you are canvin 
after examination of the book’s i in- 
structional and on-the-job value, 


; peers it in 10 days and pay noth- 


=~ Otherwise, keep it and send 
only $5 (we ioe, d a Gare) 
less special 1 
Address Free ~ let ve Mr noe 
ve he MoT oR Book Dept., ot 
36P, en Ey Avenue, N 
York py ONY 


Also Any TRUCK REPAIR JOB 


IS MADE JUST y EASY WITH “MoToR’s TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL” 


Built in exactly the same easy-to-use way as Lg named nay gh oy A MoToR’s 
TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL gives factory correct information on service and repair 


of 10,000 


A quick-indexed data ‘and 
valuable yp Ber veteran truck 


instrection. manual, ideal for 
ps nad experts. 914 pk gp = 1400 A enn 
So EVERY eben] "EVERY track mado sine 19961 All 267 makes and 


tud heiitie 
and diagrams 
uals. Used by U: 8. 8. Army! 


EO Te 

















ATTENTION AVA 
PHILADELPHIA. CONFERENCE 
VISITORS 


UNITED AIR LINES 

Needs man for Educational Service Dept. equipped 
by education, experience, and demonstrated ability 
to supervise visual aids program for personnel 
training. Must be able to determine need for and 
development of models, mockups, charts, films, and 
film strips. Actual training experience in using 
and teaching how to use visual aids required. 
Technical or mechanical experience desirable. 
For personal interview during Convention, tele- 
phone Mr. R. H. Pollard, United Air Lines Traffic 
Office, Pennypacker 1024, Ritz Carleton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 




























































Students Are 
FINISH-TRAINED 
When They Complete 
This Lewis Mill! 

The Lewis Bench Mill is an 
ideal project for your shop 
because —as they complete it 


— students receive basic prob- 
lems and instruction in ma- 


useful addition to your shop 
equipment! 


The unusually low cost of 
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hanical Drawing 


AANICAL DRAWING, BOOKS | & Il, 
g. Excellent in content and teaching 
thod — for 9th and 10th grades. 
per, Vol. |, 64 cents; Vol. Il, 56 
ts; Complete ed., $1.80 


ITECTURAL DRAWING FOR HIGH 
(OOLS, Waffle. For 3rd and 4th 
sr basic and informational ma- 
oe ial. $2.75 

NTS OF SHOP DRAWING, Wil- 
ghby and Lippinen. An illustrated 
rence dictionary for students in 
fting and blueprint reading. 36 
ts. 









ake 


o Mechanics 


)-MECHANICS, COURSE I, The En- 
2; COURSE 2, Cooling, Lubrication 
d Fuel Systems; COURSE 3, Automo- 
p Electricity. Based on Ray F. Kuns’ 
dks 
ditional Volumes Coming) 

$1.00 each 





pT os Ee le I 


bed 
- 


tricity 


AMENTALS OF APPLIED ELECTRIC- 
, Jones. An ideal text and shop 
seee= Benvual for beginners. $2.60 


RICAL THINGS BOYS LIKE TO 
KE, Cook. Over 30 projects with 
wings, step-by-step directions, etc. 
25 


odworking 


TIONS OF COMMON WOOD- 
DRKING MACHINES, Hiorth. For be- 
ners, describes and illustrates their 
erations. $1.72 


)D FNISHING MADE EASY, Waring. 
wers every question encountered 
the selection of suitable finishes for 
d and metal. $2.75 

RATE HOME ESTIMATING, Roberts 
d Roberts. Ideal for those going 
0 the building trade. $3.00 
RUCTIONAL UNITS IN HAND 
QODWORK, Brown and Tustison. 
80 



























WOODWORKING PROCESSES, 
forth. $1.80 


IPLES OF WOODWORKING, Hjorth. 
ols, processes, materials, projects 
a complete high school course. 
76 


PROBLEMS IN WOODWORKING, 
ette. Each complete with direc- 
s, drawings, and materials. $2.00 





FORTY PIECES OF FINE FURNITURE, 
Hjorth. A new group of furniture 
designs. $3.00 


Project Books 


CREATIVE CRATE CRAFT, Champion. 
Attractive, furniture from discarded 
crates and boxes. $1.50 

SMALL CREATIONS FOR YOUR TOOLS, 
Showalter. Seventy-eight patterns of 
novelties made from scrap and waste 
materials. $2.75 

MASTER HOMECRAFT PROJECTS, Raeth. 
Excellent furniture ideas. $2.00 


KEENE CEMENT CRAFT, Radtke. Many 
beautiful projects with full directions, 
bill of material and procedure. $2.00 

ITS FUN TO BUILD MODERN FURNITURE, 
Lush. Most are in the popular modern 
design. $1.75 

WOOD CARVING MADE EASY, Sowers. 
A graded presentation of the carving 
done by the craftsman. $1.50 


Mathematics 


AVIATION MATHEMATICS, Felker, 
Schweinhagen and Paine. Thoroughly 
covers the math needs of student 
pilots, aviation mechanics, naviga- 
tors, and other workers in the aero- 
nautical field. $2.72 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS (For Boys), 
Johnson. A practical application of 
elementary mathematics to the com- 
mon everyday problems in industrial 
activities. $1.60 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS, 
Davis. Mathematics as related to 
homemaking and the commercial and 
industrial occupations open to 
women. $1.56 

SHOP MATHEMATICS, Felker. The basic 
shop math for many of the mechan- 
ical trades. $2.20 


Related and Supple- 
mentary Material 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION, Fryk- 
lund and Sechrest. Describes the ori- 
gin, physical and chemical character- 
istics, processes and methods of man- 
ufacture of materials used in the 
school shop. $2.25 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS, Felker. Con- 
cise information about important in- 
struments. 52 cents 

HELICAL MILLING, Felker and Paine. Ex- 
plains all the fundamentals of this 
important industrial process. Paper, 


$1.00; Cloth, $2.00 

















MILLING-MACHINE INDEXING, Felker 
and Paine. The mathematics of five 
accepted types of milling-machine in- 


dexing. $1.50 


ALUMINUM, Hobbs. Its history, metal- 
lurgy, and uses with projects for the 
school and home shop. $3.50 


Professional 


250 TEACHING TECHNIQUES, Esta- 
brooke and Karch. Practical discus- 
sion of the elements of good instruc- 
tion. $1.25 


SCHOOL SHOP ADMINISTRATION, Mays 
and Casberg. A comprehensive over- 
view of the administrative side of 
school shop teaching. $2.50 

TRADE AND JOB ANALYSIS, Fryklund. 
How to organize and teach technical 
subjects and industrial skills in the 
most efficient manner. $1.75 


Printing 


PRINTING FOR THE SCHOOLS, Hague. 
Basic processes and related informa- 
tion. $2.50 


Metalworking 











AIRCRAFT RIVETING FUNDAMENTALS, | 
Tabraham. Ten job sheets each ex- | 


plaining a separate, basic riveting 
job. 32 cents 


AIR CONDITIONNG METAL LAYOUT, 
Kaberlein. Practical and modern 
methods for laying out fittings used 
in heating, ventilating, and air con- 
ditioning. $3.75 


METAL SPINNING, Regan and Smith. 
How to become a proficient metal 
spinner. $1.25 

ARTISTIC METALWORK, Bick. Complete 
instructions for the creation of attrac- 
tive, inexpensive projects. $3.25 

METALWORK ESSENTIALS, Tustison and 
Kranzusch. Thirty-three basic units of 
instruction, thoroughly covering all 


essential metalworking processes. 
$1.75 


Farm Shop 





THE FARMERS SHOP BOOK, Roehl. The 
encyclopedia of ordinary construction 
and repair work that arises on the 
farm. $2.48 


SHOP MANAGEMENT IN RURAL HIGH 
SCHOOLS, Roehl. Planned to help 
those who teach vocational agricul- 
ture, supervisors, and teacher train- 
ers. $1.50 








712 Montgomery Bldg. 


ce these texts at the Bruce Booth at the A. V. A. Convention or write for copies for 30 days’ study 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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There’s a world of work to be done 


Each day now brings us closer and closer to lion’s share of the rebuilding to be done. 


the greatest day of them all, when production Yes, there’s a world of work to be done when 


for construction will replace production for peace comes . . . there’s a world of work 


wey destruction. As usual, the men to be done right now to speed its coming. 


> behind the machines will do the Let’s be at it. 


THE RK. MACHINE TOOL CO., CINCINNATI, 8 
P ' NEW YORK 13, CHICAGO 6, : 
\ 103 Lafayette St 20 N Wacker Dr Sp RY 


CAnal 6-5281 STA 5561 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES. 











